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THE NEXT MOVE 


nrou'r* not gotting rostioss, aro you?" 

"I thought wo woron't going to talk about that." 

Sho took tho drink, raised it. "But I want to 
know," sho prossod. "Do you-oro you ovor sorry?" 

"If you want to know tho troth," ho said torso- 
ly, "no." Ho reached for her and pulled her to him. 

She whispered, "Do we have to eat steak and 
drink champagne to celebrate? I |ust thought of 
a bettor way—" 

"All right, lead me to it." 

Sho took his hand and led him through tho 
apartment. "In here," she said. 

In the bedroom, ho watched her. When the last 
wisp of clothing had fallen, she pirouetted before 
him, her eyes warm, her face shining. 


He sot down his drink .. • 
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One 


THE girl in the red convertible backed swiftly out ot the 
driveway. Joe Maddox cursed and slammed on the 
brakes of his battered sedan just in time to avoid ram¬ 
ming her broadside. Screeching tires shattered the sdenc© 
of the tree-shaded street. 

Deftly the girl swung the steering wheel until her car 
paralleled Joe’s. He leaned out of the window, Mger at 
such arrogant stupidity flaring hotly. He yelled, H^ 

The girl turned her face toward him. Broad cheek¬ 
bones, small, firm chin. Large eyes, blue, set far apart 
and rather curiously slanted. A small, slightly uptilted 
nose; pouting scarlet mouth. There was no expressicm on 
her face as her eyes went over the rusty old car and the 
lean young man in it. 

“Hey—” Joe yelled again. Too late. Without apology, 
without any words at all, the girl kicked the red ^ 
into motion. It leaped ahead like a frightened animal, do¬ 
ing a good fifty before it cornered screechingly and was 

lost to sight , . 

Joe Maddox let out a long breath, relaxed m the seat 

and wiped sweat from his face. He glanced at the preten¬ 
tious white home from the driveway of which the girl tod 
come. It was a typical Haven Heights house—^manorhl^ 
expensive, a dwelling of the rich. And the girl, he thou^4 
had been a typical Haven Heights girl—secure in wealm, 
beauty and social position—automatically assummg that 
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she had the right of way over an ordinary citizen wearing 
a sportshirt and rumpled pants and driving a battered car. 

And she was right, Joe Maddox thought Letting the 
engine Idle, he lit a cigarette and looked down the street 
On either side, impressive houses sat behind wide, flaw¬ 
less lawns shaded by giant trees. When you lived in 
Haven Heights, you did have the right of way. It was the 
money that gave it to you. 

The cigarette smoke tasted sour in his mouth—or per¬ 
haps it was the taste of envy and ambition. The same 
envy and ambition which had made him spend the first 
morning of his vacation driving aimlessly through thig 
wealthiest suburb of Kingsboro. For Joe Maddox, slum- 
bred, twenty-six years old, a reporter on a mediocre news¬ 
paper, had made up his mind that some day, in some 
way, he would get to live in Haven Heights. 

His common sense told him it was impossible. The most 
he could ever hope to make on the newspaper was a 
hundred and fifty a week. Right now he made a hundred. 
In Haven Heights that kind of money would not even 
cover your liquor bills. 

Still, he could not quench that burning determina¬ 
tion inside him. Some day one of these giant houses would 
be his, and all the accoutrements that went with it—^the 
Cadillac and the sports car, the country club membership 
and, of course, one of the golden women.,. 

He always thought of them as that. Golden women. 
Not the drunken shrews of overblown whores of the slums 
from which he had sprung. Not blowsy, middle-class 
frumps immersed in housekeeping and childbearing like 
the wives of his friends. But the golden women—^the wom¬ 
en who had the money and time to be glamorous in ap¬ 
pearance and adept in bed. 

He snapped the cigarette butt out the window. Yes, 
by God! Somehow, he was going to have all that, includ¬ 
ing the woman. 
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He slammed the car into gear and drove on though 
Haven Heights. His hands on the steenng wheel were 
sweaty with hopeless longing, and with the heat of 
the humid summer morning. 


Joe did not ordinarily drink beer so early 
after all, was the first day of his vacation. A man should 

celebrate somehow. 

On the outskirts of Haven Heights, just across the nver 
that separated the wealthy suburb from the rest of the 
city of two hundred thousand, there was a drive-m res¬ 
taurant, the Moselle. Joe Maddox liked to go there some¬ 
times to watch the young people of the Heists. After 
driving a few minutes, he swung into the estabbstaent s 
parking lot, found a patch of shade, and Wew his horn 


for service. 

There was only one other car on the lot, a low-slung 
sports model. The imprimatur of the Heights was stamped 
all over its occupants—the man handsome and confidrat, 
the girl tanned and beautiful, both of them laughing. 
Joe tried to ima^e what it would be bke to live as they 
did, accepted at the best schook, invited to the exclusive 
social functions of the country-dub crowd. 

Joe twisted in his seat, the quick flames of envy and 

ambition again agoniring him. 

It was not his faiilt that he had been spawned m the 
decaying slums of Shaketown. It was a grossly unfair joke 
that had been played on him. He took a quick swaUow 
of beer, hating the boy in the sports car, coveting the 


girl. „ 

A crunch of wheek on gravel caught hk attention. He 
recognized the red convertible immediately as it stopped 
near his car. Its driver was that girl with the gamin face 
and blond hair who had abnost caused an accident. A curb 
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boy came running, and Joe heard her 
and ice, please.” 


order, “Seven-up 


The curb boy nodded and sauntered away. The eirl 
turned, reachmg for her handbag, and for a moment 
looked squarely at Joe. Then she dropped her eyes, took 
out a pack (rf cigarettes. 


Watching as she lit up, Joe could not help the throb of 
admiration that went through him. This girl had quality 
wntten all over her. A real patrician. 

He watched covertly. She was looking straight ahead, 
not deUberately ignoring Joe, simply oblivious to his 
existence. Joe sipped his beer, wondering why she had 
ordered a setup so early in the morning. It was too hot 
anyway, to be drinking whiskey. 

He wanted to go over to her and strike up a conversa- 
toon, but he knew what she would do if he tried it. She 
would take one look at that lousy car (rf his, at his cheap 
clothes, then snub him 


WMe waiting for the curb boy to return, she puffed at 
the cigarette jerkily, and drummed her long fingernails 
on the steering wheel. Joe heard the two massive silver 
bracelets on her wrist jangle, watched them gleam against 
the tanned skin of her arm. 

Presently the curb boy shuflBed across the hot driveway 
with a tray. He hooked it to the window of the convertible 
and she paid him. She did not look around her furtively 
or try to conceal anything. Shamelessly she opened the 
^ove compartment and took out a pint bottle of whiskey. 
It was, Joe could see, not quite half full. 

She poured part of what was in the bottle into the cup 
and slid the bottle back. She filled the cup with mixer 
and then, while Joe watched, she drank greedily, with 
a strange avidity, as if her body were dehydrated. He saw 
the desperate, quick gulping, followed by the si ghing relax¬ 
ation and he stared as she filled and emptied the cud 
again. ^ 
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Then she slumped limply in the seat Her head drooped, 
her eyes closed 

After a few moments she stirred and poured still an¬ 
other drink. This time she sipped slowly. 

A dipso, thought Joe. I’ll just be damned if she isn’t 
a dipso! 

He was surprised to find himself shocked. The girl in 
the convertible was a drunkard—and there was something 
obscene about that. Men were drunkards; so were the 
ravaged, bat-like women who hung around bars. But not 
this girl—^this young, gamin-faced, sun-tanned Haven 
Heights girl, prc^bly just out of college. It did not figure* 
What did a girl like that have to be drinking about? 

Joe became aware that his beer was gone. He leaned on 
the horn. At the sound of the blast, the girl raised her 
head. She looked curiously at Joe for almost ten seconds. 
He tensed, one hand wrapping ti^tly around the steering 
wheel, and returned her stare intently, searching her eyes 
for any possible invitation. But there was none, and her 
gaze was not accompanied by a smile. It was the curious 
but remote look a visitor to a zoo might spare one of the 
rarer animals. Joe felt disappointment knot within him. 
If she had been from anywhere in Kingsboro but the 
Haven Heights section, he would have walked over to her 
car and polished up the line for which he was famous 
among his colleagues on the paper. But you could not do 
that with a Haven Heights girl, dipso or not. One member 
of the aristocracy could recognize another without fail; 
and unless you belonged to that aristocracy, you could 
I be Abraham Lincoln or John the Baptist, and it would 
not help. 

Then imexpectedly, the engine of the convertible thim- 
dered to life. Gravel sprayed as the car shot out of the 
parking lot. He watched the girl, again with that fine 
imperiousness and disregard for others, recklessly knife 
into the traffic, and his heart sagged within him. He felt 
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a sadness, as if he had let something valuable slip through 
his fingers. 


The day passed slowly. Full of impatience Joe Maddox 
waited for nightfall. Billie Hayne would be off from 
work then. 

The thought of Billie drove everything else out of his 
min d, and he could feel his body tensing itself with grow¬ 
ing desire. His fingers were clumsy with eagerness as he 
killed a few minutes straightening up his shabby little 
apartment, stowing away soiled clothing and emptying 
ash-trays. They would go somewhere for dinner, then 
come here and have a few drinks, and... Joe laughed. 
He finished his task hurriedly, showered and dressed. A 
few minutes later he was pointing his car toward the home 
of Billie Hayne, and of her father. 

Samuel Hayne was a retired judge of City Court He 
and his daughter lived in a big house in an old section 
of Kingsboro gnawed by decay. Joe’s lips tightened in 
faint distaste as he parked before the Haynes* residence. 
Give this section a few more years, he thought, and it will 
no longer be respectable, but a slum. A judge, even a 
retired one, should be able to do better for himself. 

Joe liked Judge Hayne, and owed him much. But Joe 
could not help feeling a certain contempt for a man who 
would let his rigorous honesty push him to the brink of 
poverty. If the judge had only learned how to put out his 
hand and keep his mouth shut, Joe reflected as he went up 
the steps, the man would be out in Haven Heights instead 
of here in this dump. 

The judge himself answered Joe’s ring. He was a small 
man, gray-haired and wiry, courtly in an old-fashioned 
way; but Joe knew the judge had a temper that could 
spring to life at the first sign of injustice or chicanery. 
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Joe had always been careful to let the judge see only the 
best side of him and had never expressed to the old man 
the seething ambition that haxmted him constantly. 

Judge Hayne’s face lit with pleasure as he recognized 
Joe. “Well! Come in, Joseph. Billie b still dressing. I im- 
nginp, we have time for a drink before she comes 
down.” 

“Thanks.” Joe went on past Hayne into the small liv¬ 
ing room, with its furniture good but old and worn a lit¬ 
tle shabby. 

Judge Hayne went to a drawer and brought out a bot¬ 
tle. “Come on into the kitchen with me,” he said. 

Joe followed him into the kitchen and lit a cigarette 
while the judge mixed two drinks. He tasted his thought¬ 
fully and frowned. “Did you see the paper today?” 

Joe grinned. “Gosh, no. I intend to stay as far away 
from it as possible while I am on vacation.” 

The judge nodded, his face concerned. “Joe, in the 
course erf your assignments have you ever encountered 
Randolph Windsor?” ^ 

“The big boy in real estate?” Joe shook his head. “I’m 
on the police beat. Our paths haven’t crossed.” 

“Perhaps they will some day.” 

The doumess in the judge’s voice made Joe arch his 
brows. “Don’t tell me you’re off on another of your cru¬ 
sades?” 

There was asperity in Hayne’s answer. “When you get 
older, Joe, and perhaps a little wiser, you’ll find that the 
strug^e for honesty in the management of public affairs 
is not a crusade, as you call it, but the simple duty of 
intelligent citizens.” 

“Of course.” Joe did not want to alienate the judge but 
there were times when he could not help needling the older 
man Certainly Joe was grateful for all the help the Judge 
had given him. Without the judge, Joe would still be enr 
meshed in filthy slums of Shaketown. But this virulent in- 
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dignation the old man could work himself into when he 
thought wrongdoing was afoot was something Joe always 
found faintly amusing. “Of course,” Joe said. “And it’s 
your opinion that one of the richest men in Kingsboro, 
the biggest owner of real estate in the whole city, is going 
to find himself in the clink? How so?” 

“I don’t know.” The judge sipped his drink grimly. “I 
have been fighting Windsor for years—his buying and 
selling of public officials, his manipulating and scheming, 
the way he tries to run this city for his personal profit— 
and I’ll have to admit he has always outwitted me. The 
man is a genius at covering his tracks. Nevertheless, I have 
the feeling that he’s going too far this time.” 

‘Too far where?” 

‘There was a diagram in the paper this morning of 
the new Crosstown Throughway route. Joe do you know 
that more than half that highway is going to run through 
Windsor’s properties?” 

Joe chuckled. “It doesn’t surprise me. So they have 
finally picked the route, eh?” 

“Yes. It will cut right through Shaketown.” 

Joe’s face went somber. “Shaketown? That means the 5 rTl 
have to tear it down.” 

‘That’s right.” 

“But... I thought that’s what you’ve been tussling with 
Windsor about all these years—the substandard housing 
in Shaketown—the fact that he gets exorbitant rents for 
hovels that pigs shouldn’t be allowed to live in.” 

The judge nodded. “Of course. Just the same, Joe, 
abolition and then redevelopment have to be accom¬ 
plished in an orderly fashion. Somebody has to build 
some low-cost housing so those people will have a place 
to go to. This way, all of Shaketown will be tom down 
at once, leaving numerous families homeless.” 

Remembering the bitter stink of the place, Joe said 
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harshly, “It might be better to be homeless than to live 
in Shaketown.” 

“That’s only one aspect of the matter. The other is the 
tremendous graft obviously involved. Joe, that highway 
has to twist and turn like a snake to go through Windsor’s 
holdings. It’s an imeconomical route, clearly a put-up job. 
You can’t tell me there hasn’t been bribery and collusion 
involved.” 

Joe shook his head. “Judge, how can you have lived so 
long and still be so naive? Don’t you know that’s how 
municipal business is done?” 

“Not necessarily. And this is not business, Joe. It’s theft 
from the public till.” 

“You think Windsor is really stealing?” 

“It wouldn’t be the first time. Joe, his control over our 
town has gone far enough. It’s got to be broken, or he s 
going to strangle the place. And, by George, I intend to 
do the breaking. Look, son, you get around a lot. Digging 
into things is your business. Keep your eyes and ears 
open, will you? Listen for any scrap of information about 
Windsor’s operations, and let me know.” 

“Sure. But tell me something, sir. Why do you hate 
Windsor so much?” 

The judge’s eyes glittered beneath his white brows. “I 
hate anybody evil, Joe. I hate anybody who profits by 
human misery.” 

Joe smiled, full of warmth and fondness for this irate 
old man. He clapped the judge on the shoulder. “They 
quit making your kind just about the time St. George 
killed the dragon. But I’ll see what I can do to help 
you.” 

“Thanks.” The judge’s eyes began to twinkle. “I didn’t 
mean to get up so much steam. But you haven t had to 
deal with Windsor the way I have. Anyhow, I knew 
1 could count on you for help.” 

“All I can give you. Say, do you suppose Billie— T* 
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‘*No,** a woman's voice said then, gently amused. “Bil¬ 
lie hasn’t gotten lost. Billie is right here, waiting for her 
handsome escort to finish his drink, so she can go out and 
do the town.” 

Joe turned. She was standing in the doorway, and as 
his eyes went over her, he sucked in his breath. “You 
are gorgeous,” he whispered. 

Her hair was the color of a crow’s wing, shimmering 
blue-black, and worn long. It framed an ivory-hued face 
distinguished by huge, dark eyes. She had a classic nose, 
a full, wide mouth. 

She was not tall but she gave the impression of being 
so because she held herself straight and because her legs 
were long. She wore a simple white summer dress that 
left her arms entirely bare. The material stretched tautly 
over her high, full breasts and snugly fitted her gently 
curving hips. 

Joe foimd it difficult to believe that a girl so voluptuous¬ 
ly attractive could have sprung from the loins of the small, 
wiry judge. Still there were times when she would anger, 
and then the flaming of her eyes, the set of her mouth, 
would mark her kinship with her father. 

But she was smiling now, her face shining with anticipa¬ 
tion. Joe knew that she loved him and looked forward to 
every minute that she could spend with him. 

“Thank you, Joe,” she said. 

The judge nodded. There was pride in his voice. 
“Joe is right. You are very beautiful tonight, my dear. 
You—well, you are the image of your mother at that 
age.” He turned away, took a quick swallow of his drink. 
“Be careful of her, Joe.” 

“Yes, sir.” Joe took her arm. The flesh felt cool and 
soft 


As soon as they were in the car, Billie lifted her mouth 
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for his kiss. Their hps met and she strained toward him 
briefly but hungrily. When he released her, her eyes were 
shining. 

Joe felt the blood throbbing in his throat and ears. 
He said a little thickly, “Shall we eat at the Moselle?” 

“I don’t care where we eat,” she whispered. Her sharp- 
nailed fingers dug into his thigh. 

“Maybe,” he said, “we could have bacon and eggs 

at my place.’” 

“Yes,” she said tautly. “That would be just fine.” 

Joe switched on his headlights. As he drove crosstown 
through the stream of traffic, passing through the neon 
explosion that was Kingsboro’s business district after dark, 
he thought of the queer twists destiny could take. 

If he had not been caught in that attempted break-in 
when he had been fifteen, Billie Hayne would not be 
here beside him now. And if the service-station owner 
had not been lingering inside the station after he had 
cut off the lights because he had had an argument with 
bis wife and was in no hurry to go home, Joe would not 
have been caught. So, really, it had been an obscure argu¬ 
ment years ago between a stranger and his spouse that had 
brought Joe to Billie and would enable him to enjoy 
her tonight in his apartment. 

He had been tough and vicious as a starved wolf, then 
_a typical product of the Shaketown environment Des¬ 
perate for money and knowing only one way to get it, 
he had been caught and hauled before Judge Samuel 
Hayne of City Court. To this day, Joe did not know what 
it was about him that had caught the judge’s notice, had 
enlisted his sympathies. Whatever it was. Judge Hayne 
had seen in Joe something no one else had ever seen^ 
and instead of sending him to the reformatory had re¬ 
quired only that the boy report to his chambers three 
afternoons a week. 

In the course of those weekly conferences. Judge Hayne 
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had managed to kindle a fire in Joe. He had explained to 
Joe that it was not necessary to remain a Shaketown slum- 
dweller. With energy, ambition, and most important of all, 
education, Joe could get himself out of Shaketown. 

The judge had found an after-school job for Joe. The 
judge had conferred with Joe’s teachers, and had arranged 
for Joe to have special tutoring. The judge had worked 
hard on Joe to make him well-mannered, trustworthy. The 
judge had forced him to study, had presented him with 
a challenge and the means of meeting it. Sometimes the 
judge had cajoled, sometimes he had driven—and Joe 
Maddox had emerged from high school, with honors and 
a scholarship. 

Because Joe seemed to show an aptitude for words, the 
judge had recommended journalism. Through his connec¬ 
tions with alumni, he had found Joe a job that, together 
with the scholarship, had seen Joe through State Univer¬ 
sity. Sometimes the'judge had even sent Joe small remit¬ 
tances. And after he had earned his degree, it had been 
the judge who had secured him the job on the Kings- 
boro Herald. 

All this time, Billie had been only a shadowy figure in 
the background. With what Joe later recognized as delib¬ 
erate caution, the judge had kept them apart—until he 
became convinced that Joe would do her no harm. For 
although the judge thought a great deal of Joe Maddox, 
his daughter was his whole world, his whole life. The 
judge would not risk exposing her to harm. 

It had been, Joe thought, indicative of the respect he 
had gained in the judge’s eyes that in the last year the 
man had not only allowed Joe to date Billie but had en¬ 
couraged it. And that, when it must have been obvious 
to the judge that Billie had fallen in love with Joe, it had 
pleased the old man instead of distressing him ... 

Now, with Billie’s head leaning against Joe’s shoulder, 
the fragrance of her hair in his nostrils, he wondered just 
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exactly what it was he now did feel for Billie. Desire? 
Certainly that. But was there anything any deeper? He 
did not know. He did know that he had a long way to 
go in the world before he would be ready to plunge into 
marriage • • • 


When Joe closed the front door of his apartment be¬ 
hind them, the click of the latch was a signal that they 
need restrain their need for each other no longer. In- 
stanUy Billie was in his arms. Her voice was an urgent, 

muffled whisper. “Kiss me, Joel 

His lips assaulted hers ruthlessly. She strained upwara 
against him, her breasts flattening on his chest, while ffle 
whole length of her body pressed sinuously to his ^ 
he was conscious of every warm, curved part of it. Her 

tongue was a hungry seeker. 

When Joe at last released her, they were breathing 
hard. “Billie!” He held her, not kissing her but moving 
one hand over her body. She strained against that hand as 
it touched her breast and Joe squeezed almost cruelly. 
He heard her breath quicken in the unlighted rTOm^he 
felt her body begin to move in a slow, demanding rhy¬ 
thm. Her nipple hardened beneath his palm. 

“The bedroom,” she said hoarsely. “Joe, the bed- 

room.^ , , j 1 

“Yes.” They hurried into it. He switched on a lamp. 

Then she pulled the white dress over her head. He 
watched, dry-mouthed, awed by the perfection o* 
When the bra was off and the pointed globes of her 
breasts leaped into freedom, he sucked in his brea^ 
She removed the panties in one swift motion, her nude 
body a lush arrangement of intoxicating curves. Her ivory 
skin glowed in the yeUow light. She threw herself on 
the bed and waited for him, wanton in the invitotion of 
her outflung limbs, her body still moving with the neces- 
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sity for him. His own clothes were off in an instant, and 
then he was on the bed with her, his lips and hands ex¬ 
ploring the trembling beauty of her breasts, excitin g her to 
even greater frenzy. 

Joe,” she said, in a whimper that came from deep in 
her throat. “Joe ..She arched her back. “Please!” 

But he teased her relenUessly, while she thrashed with 
pleasure and the frustration of having to wait His lips 
searched her body, making her writhe giddily. 

Then her nails dug into his flesh, and she pulled at him 
urpntly, bringing him down on top of her. Her velvet 
thighs locked him, and her body rose to meet and en¬ 
gulf him. 

Then it was as if she were a pool in which he could 
immerse himself—clamping arms and thighs and calves, 
urgent lips and tongue, the wild and floating tangle of her 
hair that whipped around him—he was immersed in her. 

They found a rhythm together, slow and careful; and 
she made little mewing sounds deep in her throat. Then 
their tempo increased, and she began to cry out so loudly 
he was afraid it would be heard throughout the building. 
“Joe! Oh, darling, oh—oh!” 

He tried to hold himself back, but it was beyond his 
control now; his body had a life of its own, a will of its 
own. Then a straining, ecstatic explosion tore at him, and 
at the same mcmient Billie, tensing herself, buttocks high 
off the bed, nails gouding, fastened her teeth crueffy 
in his shoulder. They poised like that for long, straining 
seconds before they sank exhausted on the bed. 

Later they lay together in the darkness, and she still 
held him, her ams encircling him, her body content 
against him, her lips moving lightly over his chest. 

“Joe,” she whispered. “Oh, Joe, I love you so much. 
Don’t ever leave me, Joe.” 

“I won’t,” he said. “Don’t worry, I won’t.” 

But his hand, stroking the smooth flesh of her back. 
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was mechanical in its affection. Now that the need was 
satisfied, he was not even thinking of Billie. For some 
reason, the image of the girl he had seen in the red 
convertible at the Moselle had jumped into his mind; 
and even as his hand caressed Billie’s back and moved 
over the curve of her buttocks, he was thinking of that 
girl and wondering how it would be if it were she instead 
of Billie lying beside him. 


Two 

THE morning of that same day had dawned cloudless 
with nothing to hamper the heat of the sun as it had 
arisen over Kingsboro. The ISirst hot light slanting among 
the taller buildings, picked out janitors sweeping and hos¬ 
ing the still deserted sidewalks of the town’s rather grubby 
business section. 

The sunlight caught too, the long, gray row of pawn 
shops, cheap bars and flop houses on Dogan Street— 
the local skid row—spreading radiance over the oblivious 
bums snoring in alleys. It fell also on the narrow, rutted 
bypaths of Shaketown, the rotting slum district below the 
railroad yards, where a miserable amalgam of Negroes 
and poor whites lived in squalor. It bathed the rickety 
gray shacks, struck oily gleams from stagnant rainwater 
in ruts and chuckholes gouging the littered, unpaved 
streets. 

The sunli^t also struck the raw flats of mass-produced 
housing developments; and with a less brutal quality, it fil¬ 
tered through the shimmering foliage of maples bordering 
the gracious, older residential streets. Stirring squirrels and 
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bluejays, the light also woke Cory Windsor in her cool 
upstairs bedroom in the big house in Haven Heights. 

Her mouth tasted scorched and foul, while her tem¬ 
ples throbbed unpleasantly. She tried to avoid the sun by 
burrowing her head under a pillow but she felt too ill to 
go back to sleep. 

Rnally she threw off the piDow, gingerly tried to lift 
her head, and winced as a lance of pain struck through 
her skull. “Oh—“ she groaned. 

She hated to awaken. Sleep was oblivion, and you were 
safe. But wakefulness was dangerous; the day was a trap 
waiting to catch you in its hateful jaws. Only in the 
livion of sleep or drunkenness was there security. 

When you were tight, she thought, swinging her feet 
over the side of the bed, you were all right, too. You 
were yourself then, and not someone else. Or were you? 

She rubbed her eyes, feeling sick. No, maybe she was 
not really herself when she was drunk. Because, sober, 
she would never have let Reese McCoy touch her—but 
drunk, she had welcomed the feel of his hands and lips 
on her breasts, the pressure of his body on her and in 
her... As if, when she were drunk, there was a need 
to degrade herself. 

How had it started, she wondered. How had everything 
started to roll downhill? Sometimes it seemed to her that 
if she could just sit absolutely still for a while, be as un¬ 
disturbed as if in a grave, she would be able to figure 
out the whole thing. But she never had time to unravel it 
strand by strand. 

Gently, very gently, she sat up. “Oh,’’ she whispered, as 
spikelike agony assailed her head. Tears sprang to her eyes. 
“Oh, good God!” 

She wiped away the tears and buried her face in her 
hands, waiting for the pain to subside. Eventually, as if 
she were full of eggs that must not be broken, she lifted 
herself out of bed with extreme care and stood there. 
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swajing. I’m still dnmk, she thought wonderingly. Reese 
poured an awful lot of liquor into me last night. 

She padded uncertainly across the room to the bath. 
She drank a glass of water, but the fluid did not seem to 
want to go all the way down. 

Then she glanced at the mirror. She saw that her short 
golden hair was miserably tangled, her eyes were blood¬ 
shot, her face was pale beneath its tan, her forehead was 
beaded with cold sweat. Now the water had gone down, 
circulating the alcohol left in her and making her drunk 
again. 

“Little girl,” she said aloud. “LitUe girl, you’re a mess. 
But I know just what you need.” 

She opened the medicine cabinet, found a bottle of as¬ 
pirin. With two tablets in her hand, she returned unstead¬ 
ily to her bedroom, opened the bottom drawer of her 
dresser, fumbled beneath layers of cloth. Finally, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, she brought out the whiskey bottle. 
Her hand trembled slightly as she unscrewed the cap. 

She washed down the two aspirin tablets with a swal¬ 
low of the warm raw whiskey. Then she leaned agamst 
the dresser, her head down, and gagged silently for a few 
seconds. 

After the nausea had passed, she felt better. She took 
a cigarette from the nightstand and lit it. Then she sat 
on the bed and tried to smooth the short, sun-bleached 
tangle of her hair. 

“No,” she groaned. “I can’t keep this up. I must stay 
home tonight. No Reese McCoy tonight—or aiiybody 
else. I have to quit it I just have to quit it” 

Her voice became a hoarse, desperate whisper. 

“You’re no good, Cory Windsor. But you’ve got to start 
becoming good. Start right now. Start!” 

She stood up, looking down at her body. Its flesh 
gleamed through the sheer blue nightgown, damp with cold 
sweat, that clung to her. “You’re not a—a nymphoma- 
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niac,” she whispered. "Most of the time you don’t even 
like it Why do you keep on fooling yourself? 

Cory shook her head, her min d boiling with black 
thoughts. She wanted so badly to be able to awaken feel¬ 
ing clean. But it was as if she were divided within her¬ 
self, as if two people lived in the shell of her body. Each 
day, the part of her which longed for that cleanliness, 
for goodness, grew more insistent and yet more helpless, 
while the part that demanded degradation and oblivion 
grew stronger. 

She rubbed her face. “Oh, I’m a heD of a mess.” 

Then she shrugged out (A. the nightgown and stepped 
into the shower. 


“Good morning, Hattie,” Cory said to the handsome 
colored woman who was the Windsor’s cook. 

“Morning, Miss Cory. Coffee is on the stove.” 

“Thank you.” Cory poured a cup, carried it to the 
breakfast room. As she sat down at the table, her mother 
looked up from her newspaper. “Good morning, Cory.” 

“Good morning.” Cory tried to smile at her mother, 
now forty-one, but who looked at least ten years younger. 
The woman had a cool, patrician loveliness entirely dif¬ 
ferent frtMn her daughter’s almost boyish good looks. Mrs. 
Windsor ate little, was justifiably proud of her flat stcmi- 
ach, firm breasts, strai^t back. 

“Have a nice time last night?” Her mother’s had 
dropped back to the newspaper. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Good.” Mrs. Windsor nibbled at toast, and added rhe¬ 
torically, “Was your young man nice?” Cory’s mouth 
quirked wryly. You would jump straight out of your pants 
if I gave you a truthful answer to that one, she thn n ght . 
“Yes, ma’am,” she said aloud. 

“Who was he?” 
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“You wouldn’t know him. Mother.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Windsor sai<C and turned a page of the 
newspaper. 

Cory knew that was the end of her mother’s interest 
The was seized with an impulse to gulp the rest of 
the coffee, and flee the breakfast room. Her mother’s 
presence always set Cory’s nerves on edge. The older 
woman always was so poised, so condescending. But after 
all , there was no place to run to. Feebly, Cory tried to 
make conversation. “How is Dad’s cough?” die asked, 
inquiring about a slight summer cold her father had ac¬ 
quired. 

Her mother raised her head and looked at Cory with 
cold blue eyes. “I wouldn’t know,” she said flatly. “Your 
father didn’t come home last night.” 

“Oh,” said Cory in a small voice, feeling shame and 

pity within her. 

“He said,” her mother went on, “that he became in¬ 
volved in a business discussion at the club. It lasted so 
long he spent the night there. He phoned this morning.” 

Cory sipped her coffee. She knew, and her mother 
knew exactly where her father had been. Yet both kept 
up the pretense of ignorance. 

A silence hung between them while her mother studied 
the paper. Hattie padded in. “More coffee, ma’am?” 

Mrs. Windsor shook her head. “No, thank you.” Sud¬ 
denly she said, “Those idiots!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Cory. 

“This ridiculous newspaper. After all the trouble I went 
to, pving them an interview about the Orphanage Fund 
Drive. Now they’ve misspelled my namel” 

“I’m sorry,” Cory said. To her mother, this was a 
worse catastrophe than her husband not onning home. 
All at once Cory felt smothered. She longed to get away 
from the breakfast room, away from her mother and 
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the charity drives, away £«Mn the house, away from 
Kingsboro. 

Thus prodded, she brought up a subject that had been 
a source of tension between them. She had majored in 
art at college; her instructors had told her she had real 
talent and should continue her studies. 

“Mother—about art school. I could go to New York 
now and—” 

Her mother put aside one section of the paper and 
took up another. “Later, dear. Let’s talk about that later. 
Fm due at the Fund headquarters at ten-fifteen.” 

Cory Windsor let out a long breath and rose from the 
table. “All right,” she said, full of dismay at the prospect 
of the long, empty day looming ahead of her. She bent 
and kissed her mother lightly on the cheek. “I—I think 
ru go swinuning this morning. I won’t be home for 
lunch.” 

Her mother lit a cigarette. “Have a good time, dear,” 
she said, turning a page. 

“Yes, Mother,” Cory said, and fled. 

But she did not go swimming. She slammed her red 
convertible out of the driveway recklessly, almost hitting 
some man in a battered car. She drove swiftly through 
the quiet streets of Haven Heights, sick with the knowl¬ 
edge that no one really gave a damn whether she lived 
or died—certainly not her father, preoccupied with in¬ 
numerable deals and financial manipulations; certainly not 
her mother, immersing herself in social activities as some 
people immersed themselves in drink. 

Well, she knew of a way to erase that loneliness_a 

good, quick way. She swung into the driveway of the Mo¬ 
selle, came to a gravel-scattering halt, blew her horn. The 
curb boy broa|^ the set-up and she ^ped the first drink. 
It took efEseC qiij^cly. She relaxed a little, easing back on 
the seat *' • 
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Then she noticed the old, battered car—the same one 
she had nearly hit. The young man in it was quite good- 
looking, she bought. But the expression on his face was 
one of shock. All right, she thought bitterly, you can’t 
blame him ... What’s a sweet young thing like me doing 
here, slugging down booze this early on a fine morning? 

She deliberately turned away, aware that he was prob¬ 
ably trying to get up the nerve to come over and talk 
to her. 

Sure, she thought. Come on. You ought to know that 
any broad getting drunk this early is a pushover. That’s 
what I am—a pushover. Don’t be chicken. 

But he was too indecisive; he was taking too long. And 
already her body was stirring with the warmth of the 
whiskey, the alcohol fostering a different, more urgent 
warmth. 

She capped the remnant of the pint, shoved it back into 
the glove compartment. She would forget the fellow in 
the battered car and go find Reese McCoy. Good old 
Reese. He was quite a man. 


None of the houses in this decaying part of town had 
any front yard. They sat almost on the edge of the nar¬ 
row streets, once proud Victorian residences, scabby now 
for lack of paint and care, reeking with the effluvia of 
greasy cooking and roach powder. They were furtive be¬ 
hind drawn shades, or despairing in their crudely lettered 
signs: ROOM AND BOARD ... ROOMS & MEALS... 
ROOMS—BY DAY OR WEEK... 

The one Cory parked in front of bore no sign. It was 
a large dirty, two-story house, ornamented with fractured, 
rotting scrollwork. The steps sagged under her weight. The 
floorboards creaked as she crossed the porch to the front 
door. The upper panel of the door was glass, and a shade 
had been drawn to cover it The bell was the antique 
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kind one twisted instead of pushed. Cory heard it Hnlrlf, 
with an oddly pleasing quaintness. 

The shade went up and a blue-jowled, unshaven face 
appeared behind the glass of the door, squinted cautious¬ 
ly. Then the door opened a crack. 

“What you want?” rumbled a deep, suspicious voice. 

Cory felt a little thrill of fear. Her voice was thin. 
“Don’t you remember me, Bo Hawg? I was here with 
Reese McCoy last night” 

His eyes narrowed. “Yeah. Come in.” 

He shut the door behind her quickly and pulled down 
the shade. The stench coming from him was sickening, 
even though the alcohol had dulled Cory’s senses. “What 
you want this early in the morning?” 

“I am looking for Reese. Is he here?” 

He hesitated. “Yeah, I reckon,” he said at last “Come 
on back.” 

The living room was unfurnished except for a battered 
sofa on which a bearded, tough-looking man slept, snor¬ 
ing. Cory followed Bo Hawg into what had once been a 
dining room. It still contained a dining table, but the four 
men around the table were not eating. 

“Your fifty and fifty more,” Reese McCoy’s voice said. 
Cory saw Reese sitting at one end of the oval table. His 
eyes were red and circled, and there was a sprouting 
beard on his chin. He was naked to the waist, his mus¬ 
cular torso with the tattooed flag on his chest startlingly 
white in the dim room. Before him was a huge pile of 
currency. 

“That lets me out,” Cory heard someone murmur; and 
someone else swore and slapped down his cards. Cory 
and Bo Hawg stood silently as Reese’s eyes fastened on 
the remaining player at the other end of the table. 

“Well,” Reese’s thin voice murmured coldly, “do some¬ 
thing, Hank, or else get off of it.” 

The other man fingered the thin pile of bills in front 
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of him with indecision. He was short, wide-shouldered, 
bullet-headed. Cory could sense his desperation, his anger. 

Then Hank shoved all the currency he had into the 
heap in the middle of the Uble. “All right, damn it. Your 
fifty and fifty more.” 

Reese nodded imperturbably. He had a hard, square 
face. His eyes were pale blue and steady. “That fifty and 
another one.” 

Cory saw Hank’s fist clench. “Let me reach for my 
wallet,” he said, bringing out a thin leather billfold. Cory 
saw that two twenties and a five were its total contents. 

Hank tossed the bills out into the pot. “Call,” he 
snapped. Then, before Reese could show his cards. Hank 
spread out his own hand. “I got a full house, kings over 
tens!” 

Reese did not grin. He flipped his own cards over. ‘ Not 
good enough. I am full, aces over treys.” 

Suddenly Hank pushed back his chair, half-rising. 
“Damn you!” 

Bo Hawg was towering over him in an instant—^huge, 
mean, poised. 

“Awright, Hank. Ain’t goan have no trouble here. You 
ain’t man enough to lose, you ain’t man enough to play.” 

Hank licked his lips. Cory saw his Adam’s apple rise 
and fall as he swallowed convulsively. “But that wasn’t 
my money. It was company money I collected off the 
bread route...” 

“That’s tough,” Bo Hawg said flatly. 

“Look... I was supposed to turn it in tonight. I figured 
I could...” Suddenly he leaned across the table toward 
Reese McCoy. 

“Damn you, see what you done to me! You...” 

Reese McCoy stood up, tall and lithe. His pale blue 
eyes were like two chunks of ice. “Quit blubbering. You 
knew we weren’t playing for marbles.” For the first time, 
Reese spared Cory a glance. She could not tell whether 
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he was pleased to see her or not He mumbled, “What 
are you doing here?” 

“I was looking for you.” 

Reese smiled faindy. His hand shuffled the greenbacks 
in front of him into a neat pile, folded them, rammed 
them into his pocket. “I got in this game after you left 
fet night I’ve been playing ever since. But you give me 
time to shower and shave, and I’ll be right with you.” 
He lost the faint smile. “Bo Hawg, take the lady to the 
kitchen and pour her a drink. You do want a drink, don’t 
you, honey?” He turned away from the table, yaw ning 

“Reese!” 

Cory’s scream spun Reese McCoy. Hank had suddenly 
launched himself in a dive for McCoy’s back, the blade of 
a knife gleaming in his outstretched hand. 

Reese side-stepped like a cat, one hand ccnning out and 
seizing Hank’s wrist Then Reese moved again. Hank 
doubled over, the knife dropping as his arm was bent be- 
hind him . 

“Well, damn you.” McCoy spat viciously. He brought 
up his knee; Cory jumped at the thump it made against 
Hank’s unprotected groin. Hank screamed, and fell 
writhing. McCoy stepped back. “Try to knife me, hey?” 
His foot lashed out, slamming into Hank’s ribs. Hank 
screamed again. 

McCoy said, “Get him out of here, Bo Hawg. Fm tired. 
And tell him Fll break his damn neck if he gives us any 
more trouble.” Reese patted Cory’s arm. “Sugar, you go 
have a drink. Have lots of drinks. Fm a big winner— 
we’ll have ourselves a party after I get cleaned up.” 

He disappeared into the hall. As Bo Hawg bent over 
the moaning Hank, Cory fled into the shabby kitchen. 


Reese had brought Cory here the night before. This big 
and decaying old house had been crammed then with all 
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sorts of people—drunken couples, men and women on the 
loose, intent gamblers. “Bo Hawg sells liquor after hours,” 
Reese had explained. “And he keeps a few rooms for 
the—uh, convenience of his customers. Too, there’s always 
poker and blackjack action. It’s a right busy place.” 

And, last night, except for the gambling, she and Reese 
had tried what Bo Hawg had to offer—that is, the whis¬ 
key and the rooms. 

Now, in the kitchen, she hurriedly gulped down the 
drink Bo Hawg poured for her, gagged sli^tly, and held 
out her glass for another. It was a water tumbler, and Bo 
poured it half full this time. Cory went to the stained, 
dirt-scabbed sink and ran some tepid water into the 
whiskey. Then she sat down in a paint-chipped chair. 

Bo Hawg shuffled about on huge bare feet, a drink in 
one hand and a cigarette in the other. 

“That Reese,” he grunted. “He’s a case, ain’t he? 
Where’d a gal like you run into him?” 

She looked at the mountainous, bearded man in the 
dirty undershirt and barely repressed a shudder. “I’ve seen 
him around.” 

That was true enough. She had seen Reese McCoy 
around her father’s offlce. Reese was in charge of col¬ 
lecting rents in Shaketown. But she had never exchanged 
a word with him until the day before. She had been shop¬ 
ping downtown, trying desperately to fight away the urge 
to have a drink. At last, in desperation, she had dodged 
into a shabby bar. By chance Reese McCoy had been 
there, and had recognized her. He had spoken to her, 
then had sat by her as she had had her drink. Soon the 
one drink had become two, then three. After that the 
rest of the day, like the night which had followed, had 
been a blur of alcohol and the stallion-like love-making of 
Reese McCoy. 

Now she was back for more. She—Cory Windsor, of 
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the Haven Heights Windsors—was back, because this 
seemed the only place to which she could go ... 

Bo Hawg’s face was twisted into a leer. “Well, baby 
doll, I never mess with Reese’s women, because that’s the 
quickest way to the graveyard. But I tell you—^you ever 
get tired of old Reese, you come to see Bo Hawg. Reese 
ain’t the only one can show you a good time. I can give 
you some stomp-down fun, too.” 

Cory wanted to retch. My God, she wondered, will it 
ever come to that? Will I ever get drunk enough to... ? 

She took a quick swallow of the drink. 

Bo Hawg saw her revulsion and sighed heavily. “I ain’t 
never had no society gal,” he said piteously. “You just 
help yourself to the liquor, baby dolL 1 got to go see a 
man about a dog.” He shufSed out. 

Cory emptied the glass. She was quite drunk by the 
time the last of it went down—which made her feel much 
better. For the first time she was glad she bad come. 
Here was everything she wanted—whiskey, isolation from 
her family, a man. Maybe, she thought, I was bom 
wrong. Maybe I should have been bom in Shaketown in¬ 
stead of Haven Heights. Then I could have been a sot 
and a hussy without having to worry about the disgrace. 

She got up and poured another drink. Relaxed though 
she was now, she began to grow impatient “Where is 
Reese?” she queried. “I wanna go to bed... Wanna make 
love ...” She tossed off the drink. 

“You keep pouring it down like that,” Reese McCoy’s 
voice warned from the doorway,” and you’re going to be 
too drunk to make love.” 

She turned. He was clean-shaven, fresher, showing no 
sign of strain or lack of sleep. “Reese, you took so long.” 
She staggered toward him. “You made me wait Cory 
doesn’t like waiting when she wants love.” 

His lips came down hard on hers. She pressed breasts 
and thighs against him, opened her mouth, and sent her 
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tongue exploring. “All right, baby,” Reese mumured after 
a moment. “You don’t have to wait any more. Let’s go 
back in one of the rooms.” 


The cramped bedroom was one of perhaps ten that 
Bo Hawg had available for his customers; the once spa¬ 
cious sleeping quarters in the old house had been divided 
off into enclosures amounting to little more than cubicles. 
This one was dark, dank, musty. 

Cory did not care. Her brain was a blur of alcohol 
and her body a flame of need. “Help me,” she whimpered. 

She felt his hard fingers undressing her, felt the cool¬ 
ness of air against her naked body. She stumbled to the 
bed. “Reese—hurry!” 

Then his strong body, smelling faintly of soap, was 
covering hers. She was aware of his hands, brutal in their 
questing; and at that moment the pain was delicious. She 
moaned as his fingertips dug savagely into her breasts. 
That was what she wanted now: brute fury in which she 
could totally lose herself. 

Her breath came out in a staccato gasp. Suddenly all 
joy and pain were focused in her loins. She threw herself 
upward convulsively; then her body struck a rhythm that 
conformed to his, a rhythm that sent blinding sensation 
from the depths of her all the way to her brain, driving 
out the last tatters of reason, overwhelming even the al¬ 
cohol. Somewhere she heard a voice breathing shocking 
obscenity—a woman’s voice. At last she realized it was 
hers; she was the one mouthing that litany of filth. It 
was all part of the satisfaction of degrading herself. 

Then the sensation became so intense that it could no 
longer be borne; she heard herself utter a scream, a thin 
sound that died almost before it began. Her heels and 
nails dug at Reese in a dreadful ecstasy. His breath in her 
ear suddenly became a harsh, short explosion. Then the 
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ecstasy was subsiding in delicious, outgoing waves, like the 
recession of a tide; and she was exhausted. 

Groggily, she still clung to him. “Reese,” she whim¬ 
pered. “Reese, don’t go away.” 

“I ain’t.” But he rolled to his back. “I ain’t going any¬ 
where. Just aim to get me some sleep.” 

“That’s right..She felt as if all the parts that went 
to make up Cory Windsor had been scattered, as if she 
no longer existed except as fragments floating in space. 
She burrowed closer to Reese. “We’ll sleep.” 


Three 


JOE MADDOX had six more days ahead of him, free 
days, six days during which to play this curious hunch 
of his. He did not know exactly when the idea had first 
possessed him. But he had been filled with a strange, 
growing excitement from the moment he had awakened 
this morning. Billie Hayne’s perfume had still clung to 
his pillow; a long gleaming strand of jet-black hair had 
made a souvenir for him. 

But what had popped into his mind instead of Billie 
was the image of a tanned girl with sand-colored hair, 
sitting in a red car outside the Moselle, and drinking whis¬ 
key at eleven in the morning as if her life depended on it 

It was a picture that haunted him all through the leis¬ 
urely forenoon. He was sure there was significance in the 
fact that he was so possessed by the memory of her; 
and it was this that sent him again to the Moselle in the 
afternoon, to sip beer and await whatever might happen. 

Instead of being served in his car, he chose to go in¬ 
side. He found the restaurant almost deserted and from 
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the vantage of his booth at the rear, he could see most 
of the dining room. His eyes constantly flickered from 
the front door to the newspaper he was reading. Then he 
noticed something in the “letters section” on the editorial 
page of the paper. His mouth quirked in wry amusement 
The judge had wasted no time. 

“Sirs,” his letter began. “Apparently with the conniv¬ 
ance of certain public oflflcials, one of the better known— 
or should I say infamous?—real estate tycoons of Kings- 
boro has perpetrated another one of his inimitable deals.” 
The letter went on: 

The attention of your readers is called to 
the map of the proposed Throughway printed 
in your paper yesterday. It will be noted that the 
Throughway, so-called, is not a “throughway” at 
all, but a meandering, uneconomical artery, ob¬ 
viously warped and twisted from its proper 
course so as not to miss any significant portion 
of the aforementioned tycoon’s property hold¬ 
ings. While this may prove profitable to him, it 
will cost Kingsboro taxpayers a choking sum 
of money. 

It is well known that this route was selected 
in a closed hearing and presented to the public 
as a fait accompli. Unbiased and independent 
engineers whom I have consulted informally ex¬ 
press dismay and astonishment at the layout of 
this highway which is supposed to speed traf¬ 
fic through Kingsboro. In their opinion, exactly 
the opposite effect will be achieved. It is appar¬ 
ent that this ill-planned route will only achieve 
new and more acute bottlenecks, eventually ne¬ 
cessitating the additional expense of huge over¬ 
passes and underpasses which could be avoided 
by selection of a more direct right-of-way. 
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There is also the consideration that the route 
will render homeless hundreds of underprivi¬ 
leged citizens of the slum district known as 
Shaketown, with no provision to replace the 
houses to be destroyed. Miserable as these 
dwellings are—and your readers well know my 
long and ineffectual battle to get the City Council 
to force landlords to provide at least the mini¬ 
mum necessities of sanitation—they are still the 
only housing available for this income group at 
this time. 

I therefore call on all Kingsboro residents to 
join me in petitioning for an open hearing on 
the matter of the throughway route. At such a 
hearing, it would be my privilege to present 
testimony to the effect that the contemplated 
right-of-way is not only unjustifiable from any 
economic standpoint, but represents what 
amounts to criminal malfeasance on the part of 
the authorities who have approved it. 

Samuel Hayne 

Some of the feeling of well-being went out of Joe Mad¬ 
dox. Judge Hayne was tackling a titan when he tack¬ 
led Randolph Windsor. Joe’s lips compressed into a thin 
line. Joe had lied when he had told the judge that his 
path and \^rindsor’s had never crossed. The two had run 
into each other years before. Joe had been eleven at the 
time. He writhed, now, remembering the stink of the 
two-room shack in Shaketown, the scampering and 
squealing of fighting rats in the darkness of the night, 
the drunken brutality of his father—who was to be killed 
in a fight over a woman when Joe was thirteen—the con¬ 
stant scolding and whining of his mother, who had van¬ 
ished a few years later without a word or a thought for 
Joe. 
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Those had been the evil days of poverty, when the 
most feared and hated neighborhood figure was the “rent 
man”, who came around once a month and by hook or 
crook had to be stalled or evaded. And Joe remembered 
the hard-eyed, young man who had come to collect the 
rents—who, already on his way up, had acquired a size¬ 
able chunk of Shaketown property. 

Randolph Windsor. 

Joe’s mouth tasted bitter and he blamed it on the beer. 
Hell, he thought. What would 1 be today if Judge Hayne 
had not taken me in hand? 

Joe had come a long way from Shaketown, all right. 
But still not far enough to satisfy him. And the jump to 
Haven Heights was going to be even longer than the 
jump from Shaketown to where he was now. 

But somehow, he was going to make it. And when the 
time came, nothing was going to stand in his way. 

He got up and visited the restroom. When he emerged, 
he saw the girl—the blonde, snub-nosed girl from Haven 
Heights. She went on drinking her beer. Joe sucked in his 
breath and crossed the deserted dining room. He walked 
straight to the table at which she sat. 

She looked up her eyes questioning, but not yet angry. 
“You don’t know me?” he asked softly. 

“No,” she said. 

“My name is Joe Maddox.” 

The girl said, “So?” 

“So I’d like to sit and drink a beer with you, if that 
would be all right.” 

She looked at him appraisingly. He saw that she was not 
yet drunk. Maybe he had overplayed his hand. Maybe he 
should have waited until she became tight A little knot of 
apprehension formed in his stomach. Maybe she would 
tell him to leave... 

Then the girl looked down at her hands, holding the 
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beer bottle between her palms and slowly turning it like 
a spindle. She seemed to be gravely considering. 

After a moment, she raised her head, 
wish you would go away,” she said. 

He took a deep breath. “No.” 

“But I don’t want company just now.” 

“Yes, you do.” He looked at her leveUy. “You don’t 
want to become a solitary drinker. So that’s why Fm 
here—to save you from becoming one.” 

“To save me from—?” Her brows arched; something 
stirred in her eyes. The dress she wore was the color of 
a sunflower. He saw her bosom rise and fall beneath the 
yellow fabric. “Thank you,” she said wryly. “Thank you 
for having my interest at heart. I’m touched.” 

“I thought you would be.” The waitress came up and 
looked at their empty bottles. “Another beer?” Joe asked. 

The girl hesitated. 

“Two more,” he said to the waitress. 

The girl poured the last few drops from her bottle 
into her glass and the waitress took the bottle away. 
Joe thought, all right, boy. You’re in this far. From now 
on, you play it by ear. Listen close and don’t miss any 
cues. 

The girl took a sip of beer. “What did you say your 
name was?” 

“Maddox.” He spelled it for her. “Joe Maddox.” 

“My name is—” She paused, then said, “I’m Cory 
Windsor.” 

Joe Maddox stiffened. “Cory,” he heard himself say. “I 
don’t believe I ever knew a girl named Cory before.” He 
was thinking: Windsor! Randolph Windsor! Joe knew im¬ 
mediately that he was too far out of his league. Damn it, 
he thought, why couldn’t she have been someone else’s 
daughter? 

“It was my mother’s maiden name.” Cory said. 

“Huh? Oh.” Suddenly the despair was replaced by a 
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erovnng feeling of excitement, a response to challenge. 

AU ri^t, he told himself. So you start at the top. Just 

play it smart. 

“S'wi<l.ont tateresl. Tie wai^ 
tattle, and frcl. glaisc. Con- !«■»"«* “ 
Joe* 

“What’s the matterr he asked. „ ^ 

“I’ve seen you somewhere before. But I can 

‘^“Ye^rday” Joe said. ‘Tirst you almost slaved 
into me whJn you backed out of your driveway, 
later, you park^ right beside me out there on the dnve- 

'^^He saw a faint flush come into her cheeks. Suddeidy 
her eves went cold. “I remember.” She leaned acr^s the 
teble, her voice a whisper. “So you saw “ 

the morning. And you thought that would me^ I was 
cheap taors, and I’d be «ad, tt. be p«ked 

iin ” 

“No,” Joe said tautly. His mind raced. 

:Ko"'i;.? He bebed bis 11^. “Do ^o. «b, 

I sat down here? Do you want to know? Really? 

“Yes ** 

“All right. I sat down here because I couldn’t S®* yo“ 
out of mv mind all day yesterday. There was somethmg 
iV vZ faL-U’s m elfs face. And the way the sun 
£tl JL bair-<be «ay you held yoot head when you 
« me. Those ttuugs are why I eooldoT ge. you o« 
If my mind—not the fact that something had upset you so 

that you had to have a drink. 

“You’re a liar,” she said tersely. „ 

Joe took a deep breath. “You asked, and I told you. 
Then he forced himself to take the gamble, to nsk all 
He stood up. “I’m sorry. 1...” 
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“No.” All at once the animosity went out of her. His 
mted eyes were contrite and appealing. “Don’t co Joe 
Sit down. Please sit down.” ” ’ 

^deliberate care, making her wait 
All ngnt, he said at last 

“^ny I’m so touchy,” she said. “It’s been a . a 
roug summer. Let’s have another beer. I’U pay for it” 
No, you won’t” said Joe. ^ 

nina she was begin- 

nmg toJeel the effects of the beer. ‘Too damned mS 

Srew^’ pocketbook and 

several bills on the table. Joe saw that they added 

^ long is it until the 

end of the month?” she asked. 

“Three days.” 

“^at’s my pin money,” Cory said. “That has to last 
me three days.” 

‘‘You ou^t to be able to make it” Joe said dryly. He 

i f h hack into the hand- 

bag. But I buy the beer.” 

She stared at him. “Have it your own way ” 

“°lher bottle', she asked 
suddenly. Have you ever been to New York?” 

“Sure, several times.” 

“Like it?” 

“Very much.” 

I like It, too. I’d love to go there for good but my 
family won t let me. Isn’t that absurd? I can do anything 
want m Kingsboro. I can go out with anybody I 
please. I can stay out all night if I want to, and nobaly 
eves a damn. The only thing I can’t do is go to New 

“Why do you want to go there?” 

“To leam to paint.” 

“You’re an artist?” 

She shook her head. “No-but I think I could be, if 
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I could just get out from under. She took a deep breath. 
“I’m sorry. I guess I’m getting tight” Suddenly she raised 
her head. “I warn you, I may get tighter. And there’s 
nothing as disgusting as a drunken woman, is there?” 

“On the whole—no. But it depends on how she carries 
her liquor.” 

“I cany my liquor badly,” she said. “I drink too much* 
But you knew that, didn’t you?” 

“We all drink too much,” he said. 

“But me, especially. I’ll tell you something. I promised 
myself I wasn’t going to drink today. I promised myself 
that I was going through the whole day without so much 
as a beer. But I went swimming this morning out at the 
country club. I swam until I was utterly exhausted. I just 
had to have a beer to revive me. And now look!” 

“Look,” Joe said. “I’m getting tired of this place. When 
we finish this round, let’s go somewhere else. My car is 
outside.” 

For a moment, her eyes were suspicious. 

“Have you had any lunch?” Joe asked. 

Her eyes cleared. “No, come to think of it, I haven’t.” 

“Neither have I,” Joe lied. “I know a place where they 
serve pretty good fried shrimp. Let’s get some.” 

Coiy snfiled. “Fine.” 


“Joe—Cory Windsor’s murmur was almost inaudi¬ 
ble. “Joe, I’m so sleepy.” She nestled her head against 
his shoulder, but it slipped down to his chest, so that 
the feathery curls of her hair were under his face. He 
supported her weight with the arm he had about her 
and inhaled the clean, pleasant perfume of her hair. She 
snuggled close against him. 

The moon had risen high above the gaunt pines on the 
far bank of the river, and there was a pathway of ham¬ 
mered silver across the water. Frogs shrilled and grunted 
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a reedy chorus from the shallows along the banks, and the 
water slapped at the shore with a gentle, rhythmic sound. 
Otherwise, the woods in which Joe had parked his car were 
still. The nearest paved highway was five miles away, the 
dirt road ended at the river bank, and they had the night 
completely to themselves. 

Through the windshield, Joe watched the water playing 
with the moon-silver, shaping it into myriad, shifting pat¬ 
terns. Feeling the warm softness of Cory Windsor’s 
body in his arms, he told himself: it’s worked out per¬ 
fectly, so far ... 

All he had had to drink that afternoon—and it had been 
a great deal—had worn off, but it had not left any of the 
usual dragging exhaustion behind it. Instead, his mind 
was functioning clearly and coolly, his blood was running 
high with exultant satisfaction. He had not dared to hope 
that it would be so easy. Nevertheless, the most trying, 
the most delicate part of it was still ahead. He was still 
going to have to play it by ear. 

“Joe...” She was very drunk, and that too was as 
he had planned it. They had gone to a place far out of 
town, a restaurant with a huge, glassed-in dining room 
that looked directly out on a pleasant cove. There, isolat¬ 
ed in their booth, they had eaten shrimp, then switched 
from beer to highballs. And that was how they had 
passed the afternoon—talking, drinking. 

Joe had tried to imbibe as slowly as possible, smoking 
between swallows, making each drink last a long time. 
But Cory had poured down an amazing quantity of al¬ 
cohol, and it had been depressing even to Joe, for it had 
become obvious to him that the girl had a good mind. He 
had found that she could discuss almost any topic intelli¬ 
gently; she had wit and a way of turning a phrase. Yet as 
she had drunk more and more, the wit had left her. At 
times she had fallen into long periods of silence during 
which she had stared moodily into her glass. At other 
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times she had spoken, freely, gaUy, but though her voice 
had been under control, her thoughts had not been. 

“Joe,” she had said once, “I’m drunk and I like it, but 
I don’t like liking it. And it’s all because of them—or 
maybe me. How does one tell? You’re nice to get drunk 
with, Joe. You listen so understandingly, and you don’t 
make any passes... But what can you do if they don’t 
like you, Joe?—if even they don’t like you, and you be¬ 
long to them? Where do you go? Where do you go then?” 

She had rambled like that. Then another stage had set 
in, her voice thickening and her words not making sense 
at all; and once she had arisen and staggered to the rest¬ 
room, and Joe was almost sure she had been sick in 
there, though there had been no sign of it when she had 
emerged. She had not stopped drinking. When at last he 
had decided he had better get her out of there, she had 
had difficulty walking. His hand on her elbow had 
steadied her to keep her drunkenness from being too ob¬ 
vious, but he had been relieved when he had got her 
into the car. 

She had made no protest later when he had turned off 
the highway into the dirt road, when he had parked 
under the trees along the river bank. He had not even 
been sure she knew where she was, or what was hap¬ 
pening. All the way, Cory had been mumbling to herself 
in a sort of singsong: 

“She stays out all day, and he sleeps out all night, and 
I do both, and the hell with them. The hell with them, 
because if that’s the way they want it, that’s the way 
they can have it. Joe why won’t they quit hating each 
other and hating me? God, all of us living together and 
feeding off each other like cannibals, eating away at each 
other’s guts. You know what I mean, Joe? Oh, hell. I’m 
drunk—” 

Then, with the night around them and the moon ris¬ 
ing high, she had almost passed out on his chest. There 
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had been desperation in the way she had pressed herself 
against him, had clung to him—desperation in the way she 
had been sleeping herself into oblivion. What made her 
drink, though, had become pretty clear to Joe. From her 
mumblings, he had gathered that the Windsors were not 
exactly the ideal American family. Again Joe remem¬ 
bered the young, harsh-featured “rent man” with fierce 
eyes, the nemesis of everyone in Shaketown during Joe’s 
childhood. 

Randolph Windsor, the rent man. Well, Mr. Windsor, 
Joe thou^t wryly, I am in a position to wreak a certain 
amount of vengeance on you, if I choose to. I wemder 
Just how drunk she is ... 

Experimentally, he cupped one of her breasts in his 
hand, and she did not stir. The breast was full and warm 
and soft. He felt a surge of virility through his lower belly 
and groin and inner thighs. He squeezed the breast, and 
still she did not move. 

Then, gently, he let his fingers run exploringly over her 
body. She was finely buDt, he thought. She was really 
stacked. It would be a damned good to— 

Only, it was not on the program. 

He took his hand away from her, and then she did 
stir. She sat up, blinking at him blearily, brushing back 
hair out of her eyes. 

*‘Joe.” Her voice was a throaty moan. She let her head 
fall back against his shoulder and turned her face up¬ 
ward. Her lips were parted. He kissed her. 

Her answering lips were fierce. There was a savage 
mingling of tongues; her arms pulled him down on tc^ 
of her as she slid along the seat until she lay almost flat 
on her back. He could not have wrenched away if he had 
wanted to. But he did not want to. For a long moment 
he forgot all about his plan, forgot everything except the 
insatiable seeking of her mouth. 
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At last they had to break away for breath. Cory Wind¬ 
sor was gasping. “Joe ... Let me loosen my dress. 

His hands were trembling. He could feel his blood thun¬ 
dering in his body as Cory fumbled with a zipper. 
Moonlight shone on her bare flesh. Then she was offering 
herself to him—an arching, upthrusting figure whose 
arms were going out to close around his shoulders, to pull 
him down to her feverishly. 

It took a great effort to get control of himself. But Joe 
Maddox, his hands still on her, extricated himself from her 
grasp. Sitting up, he leaned back against the side of the 
car and ran his fingers through his disheveled hair. 

“No, Cory,” he said harshly. 

For a tense second, she was uncomprehending, her 
arms still outstretched to him poignantly. 

“I _” She faltered. “Don’t you want me?” She let her 

arms drop. “1 want you, Joe.” 

“Of course 1 want you,” Joe croaked. “I want you like 
hell. But not this way, Cory. Not while you’re drunk. I 
want you, but when you know what you’re doing, be¬ 
cause—” He was suddenly inarticulate. “Oh, hell!” He 
bent over and kissed her—^lightly. “Cory,” he whispered, 
“it’s no good if you don’t know what you’re doing, don’t 
even know who I am.” 

She stared up at him, eyes wide in the moonlight that 
flooded the front seat. “Joe, I know who you are. But I 
don’t know what you mean. What do you mean, Joe?” 

“I’m not sure.” His voice was harsh, strained. “I’m 
not sure I know what I mean, Cory. Maybe a little later 
on I’ll be able to tell you. Maybe a little later on I’ll be 
sure. All I know now is that we’re both too drunk, and 
we had better wait. I’m not—well, hell, Cory, it wouldn’t 
be any good for either of us this way.” 

She sat up, pulling her dress around her, her fingers 
fumbling at the fastenings. Her face was dazed. 

“Joe,” she said, “don’t be kind to me unless you mean 
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it You don’t have to be kind to me. I understand. I’m 
drunk, and nothing is more disgusting than a drunken 
girl. I don’t blame you for not wanting to—” 

“Cory, it’s not because I don’t want to. Please believe 
me.” 

A look of wonder possessed her face. She put out a 
hand and touched his cheek gently. It was as if she were 
blind, exploring something strange with her fingertips. 
Her indrawn breath was like a sob. “Joe, you’re... 
Thank you, Joe, Thank you very much. I’m drunk and 
I’m a mess and I’m no good and I don’t deserve it, but 
thank you. Let’s go, Joe. Let’s go home. You’ve made 
me feel good inside for the first time in—I don’t know 
how long. Let’s go before I say something or do something 
that will spoil it” 

“We’ll go,” Joe said. “You need some sleep; But we’ll 
see each other tomorrow, Cory. Right?” 

She took her hand from his cheek. Suddenly she looked 
like a demure and pensive little girl. “It may not be too 
good an idea, Joe,” she said. “But—^where do you want 
me to meet you?” 


Four 


FROM where Randolph Windsor lay on the sofa, he could 
hear Rita making drinks in the kitchen, hear the swizzle 
stick and the ice cubes chiming a tiny symphony against 
frosty glass. Windsor sighed. He was tired. A drink would 
taste good. 

A moment later, Rita emerged from the kitchen with 
two highballs on a silver tray. She smiled at him. Her 
smile was a thing of warmth; her mouth was big and 
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made for smiling; when she smiled, her eyes crinkled at 
the comers and seemed to hold warm, dancing lights. 
Windsor liked to see her smile. It drew some of the ten¬ 
sion out of his body. 

“Drink this,” she said, bending over him. “You’ll feel 
better.” 

“I feel all right, now,” he said. “I always feel all right 
when I come over here.” 

Rita looked at him fondly and then sat down cross- 
legged on the floor next to the sofa. “I’m glad,” she said. 
“Sometimes I worry.” 

Windsor hoisted himself on his elbow. He was a lean¬ 
bodied, gray-headed, gray-faced man with taut lines 
around his mouth, and eyes that always seemed to be ap¬ 
praising something. He had doffed his coat and tie; his 
shirt was unbuttoned, revealing the grizzled hair on his 
flat, hard chest. “What do you mean, you worry?” 

“I worry—” She sipped thoughtfully. 

Rita Bolt was thirty-six years old. She had been mar¬ 
ried, had divorced, and after her divorce she had come 
to work for Windsor as his secretary. After a while she 
had quit being his secretary and had become his mistress. 
There was breeding in the lines of her head and the cut of 
her generous body, but there was nothing of the cold 
patrician in her demeanor. She was warm and open- 
hearted and thoroughly in love with Randolph Windsor. 

He was not sure whether he was in love with her or 
not. He did not know much about love. All he knew was 
that he liked the feel of her body—^big, rounded, recep¬ 
tive, keenly responsive. Besides, she was the only person 
in his life to whom he could talk about his business. She 
had a clear, penetrating mind, capable of grasping intri¬ 
cacies. More than once some suggestion of hers had solved 
a difficult problem for him. If she had not been so wholly 
a woman, she might have become a tycoon; but she was 
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satisfied to be the only really important female in the 
life of the man she loved. 

“I worry that some day you might not want to come 
here any more,” she said at last. 

Windsor smiled. “I don’t think you need to worry 
about that.” He reached out with one hand and thrust 
it inside the thin negligee that was her only garment. He 
lifted gently the velvety weight of her right breast Then 
he withdrew his hand. “No, you don’t have to worry 
about that.” His tone changed abruptly. “When is Rob 
coming home?” 

“I don’t know—the end of summer, I guess. Even 
though he graduated, there was still a summer course he 
wanted to take.” 

Windsor sat up and lit a cigarette. “Well, don’t let him 
dally around there too long. Too much college isn’t good 
for a boy. He needs some practical experience. Next time 
you write him, tell him to get his butt down here. That 
job I told you I would give him is still open.” 

Rita licked her lips. “All right,” she said faintly. 

“What’s the matter?” Windsor’s voice was sharp. 

“Nothing. But—^but I’m not sure Rob wants to go to 
work for you.” 

“You’re not sure?” Windsor frowned. “Look, Rita, the 
money to send your kid brother to college came from me. 
Doesn’t he know that?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Of course. But... WeD, Rob is a 
strange boy, Randolph. Take the way you wanted him 
to major in business and commerce—and he insisted on 
majoring in languages. He has a mind of his own. You 
know how a twenty-two year-old boy is. He still has 
what you might call youthful ideals.” 

Windsor’s laugh was sharp. “Wait until he tries to eat 
his ideals. What’s the matter? Doesn’t working for me fit 
in with his conception of the ideal life?” 

She shook her head, her face a little white. “He wrote 
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me that he wants to repay the money—^treat it as a loan, 
if you have no objection—rather than be under any ob¬ 
ligation. Right now he is more interested in teaching than 
in real estate. I had been meaning to talk to you about 
it.” 

Her distress was so obvious that Windsor felt a faint, 
momentary pity. “All right, don’t get excited about h. I 
didn’t do it for Rob, anyway—I did it for you. If he 
doesn’t want to come into Real Estate, then he has no 
business doing it, because he wouldn’t be worth a damn 
in that case. Just the same, I wish...” He took a swallow 
of his drink. “Damn it, Rita, why weren’t you bom a 
man? I would have lost the fun of taking you to bed, but 
you would have made a hell of a good assistant. Look at 
me! I’m only in my forties, yet already I’ve built up an 
empire. The generations, after I’m dead what happens to 
it? I wanted a son and all I got was Cory. Then I thought 
that maybe your brother Rob might come in, fill my 
shoes—” 

“You still have Reese McCoy.” 

Windsor looked as if he were about to spit. “McCoy? 
That roughneck? He’s good for collecting rent in Shake- 
town, keeping those white trash down there in line, in¬ 
timidating Negroes. That’s all he’s good for.” 

“I’ve heard him talk as if he figured he was practically 
your heir—as if you were grooming him to take over for 
you...” 

“He’s talking through his hat. He’s strong-arm stuff, 
that’s all, useful when you need muscle. Oh, well, what’s 
the difference? I’ve done all right by myself. I guess I can 
keep on a while longer.” He took a big gulp of the drink. 
“Tomorrow,” he said, “I want you to go out and buy 
yourself something—^the biggest, most expensive some¬ 
thing you can find.^I don’t care what it is.” 

Her eyes widened. He felt a taut satisfaction at the sur¬ 
prise and gratitude she let show on her face. But this was 
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a favorite tactic of his. In the fierce slash and thrust of 
competition, he would yield not one penny’s advantage to 
any opponent. But he Uked to surprise those on his side 
with bursts of princely generosity. Of course, she did not 
realize—nobody realized—that he considered such giving 
an investment. Loyalty was the most easily bought thing 
in the world. No matter what his other feelings, no per¬ 
son was deliberately going to kill a goose that at un¬ 
predictable times brought forth a golden egg. 

“You mean the Throughway thing has jelled?” she 
asked. “Is that why you’re being so bountiful?” 

He nodded. “It’s cinched.” 

“How wonderful!” 

“I talked with George Chapman today. Of course, it 
took a little investment to make him see things my way, 
but he did. Old Judge Hayne and his crowd can Idck up 
all the fuss they want to—that route is not going to be 
changed. The new Throughway will nm ri ght through 
Shaketown.” 

The practicality in her came to the surface. “How much 
will it mean?” 

He raised his glass and sipped. “Let’s see. First of all, 
there’s the condemnation appraisal of the property. That 
will come to about three-quarters of a million. I personaDy 
have bought all three members of the municipal appraisd 
committee. Mort Walker’s wife needs an operation—^Jake 
Hewitt wants to retire next year and does not have the 
money—and Brad Keenan knows he’s due to pop off any 
minute from heart trouble, and he doesn’t have nearly 
as much insurance as he should. It pays to dig up details 
like that. Now... George Chapman being both State 
Highway Commissioner and head of the City Pl anning 
Board, he can swing the rest. He’ll squash any attempt 
to run the Throughway over an alternate route. There may 
be one or two other people I’ll have to get to, but they’re 
minor. It’s pretty well sewed up. Yes, about three-quarters 
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of a million for the right of way—that’s certain. And 
as for the rest of the property—well, that Throughway 
will be the most heavily traveled artery in Kings^ro. 
You figure out what frontage along it wUl be worth.” He 
raised his glass again. “Maybe two milhon dollars when 
it’s completed—maybe double that ten or fifteen years 
from now. Who knows?” 

Her eyes shone with admiration. “How marvelous! 
Then she sobered. “Randolph, suppose sometog should 
happen? I mean—isn’t that appraisal pretty high? WiU it 
be accepted without question?^ 

He smiled confidently. 

“It’s high. And it wUl be questioned. But it will be ac¬ 
cepted. Don’t worry, I have the power where it counts. I 
don’t like having to buy people in a deal like this. There 
will always be too many loose ends dangling around. But 
I have to take the chance. As far as the public is con¬ 
cerned, I wiU be just the lucky man who got hit by 
ligh tnin g The first appraisal will be five hundred 
thousand dollars. I’U scream that it’s too low and hoUer 
for a million. There’ll be a reappraisal. They’ll set a final 
figure of seven-fifty. I’U accept it with mighty poor grace, 
yell that it’s crammed down my throat. The taxpayers 
will be happy. The city will have been saved a quarter 
of a million dollars. And since aU the city wUl have to do 
is acquire the right of way and the Throughway itself 
will be built with Federal money, they won’t have too 
much kick coming anyway.” He grinned, looking at her 
intently. “You know,” he said, “you could ruin me if you 
wanted to.” 

An expression of hurt surprise crossed her mobile face. 
“Randy!” 

“I mean it. Not even my family knows anything about 
the way this deal is being handled. You’re the only per¬ 
son who does. You could crucify me. But you won’t, will 
you?” 
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“You know I won’t, Randy.” The expression of hurt 
was still on her face. 

His grin had vanished. He stared coldly at her. 

“Why not?” he grated, with sudden ferocity.. 

Something flared deep in her eyes. 

“Maybe,” she said calmly, “because you’ve bought me, 

just like one of your appraisal committee. Or maybe_ 

because I love you.” 

“Which?” There was angry impatience in his tone. His 
hand encircled her wrist, squeezing brutally. He saw her 
bke her lips against the pain. Then she spoke hoarsely. 

“I love you, Randolph.” 

He released her wrist and his lips came down on her 
fiercely, and he felt the moistness of her tongue answering 
his own urgency. She threw herself against him, the pil¬ 
lowy softness of her big breasts flattening themselves on 
his chest. His hand ran down her back, over the rounded 
curves of her buttocks. Her flesh was warm and sleek 
beneath the thin film of the white negligee. 

In a moment, she whispered, “Don’t you want to go 
into the bedroom?” 

“The hell with the bedroom,” he said harshly. 

“All right,” she said. “The heU with the bedroom.” The 
negligee dropped to the floor. 

He took her as he took everything, directly and with 
brutal single-mindedness. He hurled himself into her 
again and again, with an animal strength for which she 
most admired him. It was the same animal strength he 
used in business—and, she thought beneath him, it was 
truly a shame that he had no son to pass that strength 
along to. 

The love-making was all accomplished in silence on 
his part, as if he were afraid of endearments. And she 
said none to him; for she knew that they embarrassed 
him. 

But, gradually, as the pressure of ecstasy mounted in 
her, as her body locked and spasmed around him of its 
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own accord, she could not help the single word that came 
from her throat. “Darling!” 

At last it was over, and they lay spent on the sofa. 
She pillowed his head between her breasts; for that mo¬ 
ment, at least, she was the master of him. 

But after a while, he pulled free and sat up, reaching 
for his drink. Rita moved close to him. Windsor looked 
at her out of the comer of his eye as she rested her richly 
blonde head on his shoulder. It always astonished him that 
a woman as mature and generously proportioned as she 
could undertake to be kittenish and actually bring it off. 
Yes, Rita was the kind that could do anything she wanted 
to. He had never met a woman like her. Sometimes he 
wished... 

No. Ahna had once been good for him. That was what 
a man really needed a wife for—to drive him, to spur 
him on, to push him. Not that he had actually re¬ 
quired such pushing. No, what drove him was ambition 
deep inside himself, but Alma had helped, had been his 
ally and his good. 

Rita’s voice jerked him out of his introspection. “I saw 
Cory yesterday,” she said. 

“Oh? Where?” Windsor did not sound particularly in¬ 
terested. 

“Walking down Haywood Street with a good-looking 
young man.” Rita smiled fondly. “They were holding 
hands.” 

“Blond boy? Good suntan? That would be Doc Layton’s 
boy, Bruce.” 

“No. This was a rather dark boy, it seems to me—very 
dark and quite handsome. Who is he, Randy?” 

“How the hell should I know? I can’t keep track of all 
the young goats that hang around Cory.” 

“Well,” Rita murmured, “you had better start keeping 
track of this one. From the way Cory was looking at him, 
he might wind up being your son-in-law.” 
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“Not likely,** he scoffed. “They come and they go wHh 
Cory. A new one every week. Tomorrow it will be some¬ 
body else.” 

“It must please you for your daughter to be so pop¬ 
ular.” 

“I don’t pay much attention. I have too damned much 
to do during the day, and nights when Pm home she’s 
usually out somewhere. Anyway, I let Alma look after 
Cory. That’s her job. God knows, Alma hasn’t much of 
anything else to do.” 

“But that’s not right, Randy. You ought to take more 
interest in your daughter. Young girls need their fathers, 
especially when they have mothers of Alma’s type.” 

“Listen. I didn’t come here for a lecture on domestic 
relations. The less I see of my family, the better. I pro¬ 
vide for them, and that’s all they need from me—and all 
they want.” 

A faint red stained Rita’s cheekbones. “How do you 
know? What would Alma say if she knew you were here 
in my apartment right now?” 

Windsor finished his drink and set down his glass. “ISie 
knows,” he said. 

The living room was taut with silence. Rita Bolt sat 
staring into her glass. After a while she said her voice 
faint, “How do you know Alma knows? Has she said 
anything?” 

“She doesn’t have to.” Randolph Windsor grinned. 
‘*But no matter what you think about Alma, she’s no fool. 
She knows, and she has known for a long time. It’s just 
that she would rather cut off her right arm than admit it 
It would be too humiliating for her to acknowledge that 
her husband had a mistress. Besides, she’s certain I 
wouldn’t give you up even if she complained. Therefore, 
to save face, she would have to divorce me—and that 
wouldn’t go down well. She prefers the prestige of being 
Mrs. Randolph Windsor. So she won’t be deliverin g any 
ultimatums, Rita.” 
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“D-does she know it’s me?” Rita’s voice trembled. 

“I iniaginft SO. Alma is a very knowing woman.” 

Rita sighed. “But Randy—if I were your wife and I 
knew you were sleeping with another woman, I——^why 
I thinlc I’d kill you!” 

Randolph Windsor looked at her bleakly. “No, you 
wouldn’t, my dear.” he said quietly. “And don’t ever for¬ 
get this—I do what I please.” 

She saw something in his eyes that made her shiver. 
“Damn you,” she said. “If I didn’t love you so much, 

I would hate you. Anyway, let’s stop talking now b^use 
now I want you again. In the bedroom, this time. 

He sat up. “AH right,” he said. “But answer that tel¬ 
ephone first.” ^ . . 1 

It had just begun ringing. Rita poised indecisively. 
“Who in the world would be calling at this time of night?” 
There was an edge of fear to her voice. 

“Answer it,” Randolph Windsor said. 

Rita nodded dumbly. She walked across the room to 
the instrument. “Hello?” 

A woman’s voice said, “Mrs. Bolt, I’d like to speak to 
my husband. It’s most important.” 

Something leaped inside Rita. She felt a sickening sen¬ 
sation. “All right,” she said, and turned to look across the 
room. “For you,” she whispered. Randolph Windsor, no 
surprise showing on his face, moved toward her. 

“It’s Alma,” breathed Rita, her face stricken. 

Windsor took the phone. “All right,” he said into it 
harshly. “What is it?” 

“Randolph!” Alma’s voice was shrill and excited. “I’ve 
just had a wire from Cory...” 

“A wire? Where the hell is she?” 

“Some little town in the next state. I’m going to read 
the message to you, Randolph. Listen carefully. She saysi 

Hate to do it Ms way. but ifs best. Just married most 
wonderful man in world. Name now Mrs. Joseph R. Mad- 
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dox. Taking four-day honeymoon. Will see you next 
Tuesday, Your loving daughter, Cory," 

“Joseph Maddox,” Windsor repeated blankly. “Who in 
hell is Maddox?” 

“I don’t know,” Alma’s voice trembled. “Randolph, the 
child must be insane. She’s quite aware that I always 
wanted her to be married at St. Andrews. What will 
everybody say? What are we going to do? Suppose she 
is pregnant? Randolph, do you hear me?” 

“I hear you,” he said. 

“Well, I think you had better come home right away. 
Please, Randolph, come home and do something. We 
can’t let Cory go through with this. We have to stop her.” 

He took a deep breath. “Listen, Alma, quiet down. 
There’s nothing we can do—not for four days, anyhow. 
Then—^well, then I’ll sec this Maddox fellow and have a 
talk with him. We’ll get everything straightened out, don’t 
worry.” 

“Randolph, please—please come home.” Windsor 
lowered the phone for a moment and looked at Rita Bolt 
He jerked Us head slightly toward the bedroom. She 
arched her brows and dwik paddbdi through the doorway. 
His eyes followed her vohi|ituoas movements apprecia¬ 
tively. ^ 

“All right,” he said into the phone. “I’ll be home pretty 
soon.” Then, without s^aitlhg fpc Alma’s answer, he 
bung up and foUowed Rita into ^e bedroom. 


Five 

CORY spoke in a tremulous whisper. “Darling... Joe, 
darling. I’m afraid. Hold me close.” ^ 
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Joe put one arm about her and squeezed. She sighed 
and nestled her head on his shoulder. With his free handt 
he guided his old car down the highway. 

“Nothing to be afraid of,” he said genUy. “Nobody 
can do anting to you.” 

“Maybe,” she murmured. “But I wish it were over. 

“It wU be in just a little while,” he said, trying to 
soothe her. But inside himself he was sharing her appre¬ 
hension. He felt like a player in a no-limit poker game 
the stakes were on the table, aU his cards were drawn, 
and his opponent had called him. Would his hand be 
high enough? 

At the very least, he himself, had a fifty-fifty chance. 
If his hand were good, he would rake in the j)ot; if it were 
not good enough, aU he would have to show for sitting 
in the game would be a wife whom he had married 
because he had hoped she was the one card needed to 
win. He would know in the next hour, he believed. 

As he drove, he reviewed mentally everything he had 
learned about Randolph Windsor. During the four-day 
honeymoon at a mountain cottage, Joe had quizzed Cory 
relentlessly about the man. Oddly, Joe had found that she 
did not know too much about her father. But the scraps 
and fragments picked from her brain had helped Joe to 
shrewdly guess Windsor’s probable reactions and plan 
accordingly. However, Joe was not to let any particular 
picture of Windsor become too fixed in his mind. It might 
be altogether wrong. And Joe promised himself that he 
would be flexible, ready to jump in whatever direction 
events warranted. 

Cory was a strange girl, Joe told himself. He had be¬ 
come pretty fond of her, liked her, he had to admit. He 
had liked her from the start, and that, of course, had 
made matters a great deal easier. But she certaiidy was 
strange. She was as hungry for affection as a child, yet 
there were times when she seemed curiously mature and 
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perceptive. It was not going to be easy to keep her from 
seeing through him; and it was vital to him that she did 
not. So far, warmth and lots of attentions had been the 
answers to that. He had given them to her unstintingly, 
had coolly played the role of a love-dizzy bridegroom. And 
it had worked. She seemed happy—actually quite at peace 
with herself. And she had not had a drop during those 
four days. He had taken a bottle of whiskey with them, 
but she had not touched it 

“I don’t need it,” she had said. “I have to learn to get 
along without it. I don’t want the first drink. I don’t want 
to get started.” So the bottle now reposed in the back of 
the car, seal unbroken. 

If, he thought desperately ... If everything else just 
goes as well... 

He had been right in his guess that the shock of his 
refusing her the first night would focus her attention on 
him. He had been right in the way he had figured every¬ 
thing—that she was desperately hungry for love, that 
the conventional romantic treatment would be just what 
the doctor ordered. Within two days, he had proposed 
that they drive out of the state and get married. She had 
been just drunk enough not to consider the consequences. 
She had leaped at the idea. 

Now they were returning to Kingsboro. Now all the 
cards were dealt, the money on the table. Now, at least, 
he had a gambler’s chance. 


“Daddy is home,” she said, pointing at the blue Cadil¬ 
lac parked in the brick driveway. Joe brought his dusty 
car up to the curb and stopped in the shade of a giant 
oak. After cutting off the engine he sat there a moment, 
looking at the way the sun sparkled and danced on the 
windows of the great white house. There was a tightness 
in his throat 
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“Joe,” Cory whispered. “I still feel scared.” 

“Listen,” he said. “Let me do the talking.” He got out 
of the car, went around and opened the door for her. 
They marched up the flagstone walk together—and be¬ 
fore they had reached the veranda steps, the heavy front 
door opened. 

Joe recognized Randolph Windsor immediately—^heav¬ 
ier, grayer than the man glimpsed long ago through the 
door of the shack in Shaketown, but undeniably the same 
person. For an instant a tiny thrill of fear went through 
Joe—he was back in Shaketown and this was the rent 
collector and the government check was late ... 

As Joe helped Cory up the steps, he could feel Wind¬ 
sor’s gray, appraising eyes on him. He searched that 
gray, lined face for any indication of emotion. Behind 
Windsor, a woman was coming forward, her voice a 
choked rasp. “Cory!” It sounded to Joe as if there were 
more anger than welcome in her tone. 

Boldly, Joe took the initiative. “Mr. Windsor,” he said 
as Cory ran to her mother. “I’m Joe Maddox.” Joe ex¬ 
tended his hand. 

Automatically, Windsor took it, and Joe made sure that 
his own grasp was firm and unafraid against Windsor’s 
noncommittal palm. Windsor’s gaze was like a wash of 
ice water pouring over Joe. “Yes,” Windsor said. “I’ve 
been wanting to talk to you.” 

Then Windsor turned away from Joe, moved toward 
Cory’s mother, who was crying softly. “Cory,” Alma said, 
dabbing at her eyes. “I still don’t see how you could do 
it—running off, with not a word. We’ve been frantic.” 

Joe moved forward to block off Windsor. “I apologize 
Mrs. Windsor,” he said crisply, “It’s my fault, because 
it was my idea. Maybe we were too anxious, but—” 

Alma Windsor turned her gaze on him. “I don’t see 
how you could have been so inconsiderate,” she snapped. 
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“Cory is our only child, and we love her dearly! We had 
always planned that when she niamed, she would ... 

“Mother,” Cory broke In, ‘Tve always told you I didn’t 
want a big church wedding.” 

“Well, you could at least have let us know what you 
were going to do! Why, we weren’t even aware that you 
were going with this—this person. I’ve never been so up¬ 
set and humiliated. Why, I haven’t even been able to go 
out on the street.” 

Cory took a step backward, closer to Joe. “Nobody 
ever asked me if I were going with anybody,” she flared. 
“Nobody ever cared who I went with. But... Look, 
Mother, I’m old enough to know what I’m doing. Joe and 
I love each other, and we didn’t want to wait and now 
he’s my husband. I’m sorry if you’re humiliated—^by my 
happiness. I—” Suddenly her voice trembled and broke. 
“Oh, Mother! I don’t want to fight. Please!” Cory began 
to cry, and Mrs. Windsor embraced her. But the woman’s 
glance at Joe was full of hatred. 

“I thinlc we’d better go inside.” Randolph Windsor’s 
dry, authoritative voice brought the others to attention. 
“We have a lot to talk about.” He stepped back from the 
door. “Go on, Mr. Maddox.” 

Joe stepped past him and paused in a high-ceilinged 
entrance hall. Beneath his feet, waxed hardwood gleamed 
richly. In front of him, a spacious white staircase 
climbed. To his left, through a high arch, the thick- 
carpeted expanse of a huge living room stretched away 
to a brick mantel topped by a life-sized oil portrait. Joe’s 
pulse beat heavilyj he drew in a deep breath. You can 
smell the money, he thought 

Behind him, the others entered. Randolph Windsor 
moved past him and opened the sliding doors. 

“Alma,” Windsor said tersely, “I think Mr. Maddox 
and I will have a drink in the study.” He looked at Joe. 
“This way,” he said, nodding toward the doorway. 
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The study was a high-waUed room lined with tall book¬ 
shelves. There were several large easy chairs and a long, 
matching sofa. The room’s center was dominated by a 
broad walnut desk. 

Randolph Windsor motioned Joe to a chair near the 
desk. Joe sat down and reached into his pocket for a ciga¬ 
rette. Windsor pressed a button on the desk, and a man¬ 
servant entered. “What will you have, Mr. Maddox?” 

“Scotch will be fine,” Joe said. “A little soda.” 

The servant vanished adter Windsor had told him to 
bring two Scotches. Windsor too lit a cigarette, while his 
cold, gray eyes pierced Joe. 

“Naturally,” Windsor said, “this has been a consider¬ 
able shock to Cory’s mother and myself.” 

“Naturally,” said Joe, finding grim satisfaction in the 
controlled steadiness of his own voice, his ability to re¬ 
turn Windsor’s look without flinching. The son-of-a-bitch 
wants me to tremble, Joe thought with mordant humor. 
Well, the hell with him. 

“Especially so,” Windsor went on, “since we have nev¬ 
er met you before and know absolutely nothing about 
you. I realize that may be our fault, since you’ve evi¬ 
dently been going with Cory for some time.” 

“I’ve known Cory a week,” Joe said evenly. “You 
didn’t have much chance to get to meet me.” 

Windsor’s brows raised only slightly. 

“But,” Joe went on steadily, “I love Cory. And as 
nearly as I could tell, marrying her like this was the 
only way I could ever marry her. I’m sorry about it, 
Mr. Windsor, but I think you’ll admit I’m right.” 

Windsor nodded. “If we’d known anything beforehand, 
probably we’d have stopped you.” The servant reap¬ 
peared with the drinks. Joe was served first, then Wind¬ 
sor. After the servant had left, Windsor went on. “I’ve 
taken the trouble to find out what I could about you- 
You’re a reporter for the Herald, right?” 
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“Yes, sir,” Joe said. “I net a hundred a week.” Joe 
knew Windsor would already have that information. 

“Yes. And Fm told you’re a pretty good reporter,” 
Windsor said. “They seem to like you at the Herald 
They say you know how to work.” 

Joe bobbed his head in modest acknowledgement, and 
waited. Randolph was sizing up the cards. He would play 
another one now. 

“TeU me, boy,” Windsor went on. “Who are your peo¬ 
ple?” 

“I imagine you’ve already found that out,” Joe said 
without hesitation. “My father was Roy Maddox. We 
lived in one of your rental houses in Shaketown. My fa¬ 
ther and mother are both dead now.” 

“Not a very prepossessing parentage,” Windsor said 
deliberately; and now Joe knew that Windsor was play¬ 
ing his hole card, trying to anger Joe, to put Joe on the 
defensive. Joe saw him and raised. 

“So my parents don’t please you—^but they suit me 
fine, and in any case they didn’t marry your daughter, 
Mr, Windsor,” Joe said coldly. He stood up. It was time 
to play his own hole card. 

“I’ve never been convicted by any court, Mr, Windsor,” 
he went on. “Fm not a drunk or a bum. I love Cory and 
I intend to take good care of her. Now, if she can just 
get her things together, we’ll be leaving.” 

Something stirred behind Windsor’s impassive eyes. His 
mouth twitched in what could have been the ghost of a 
smile. He motioned with his hand. 

“I apologize, Mr. Maddox,” he said. “My remark was 
uncalled for. Please sit down.” 

Joe took a deep breath and let the semblance of anger 
pass from him. “I realize,” he said gracefully, “that you 
want the best for Cory.” 

“Naturally we are both concerned about her future,” 
Windsor answered. “However, what’s done is done. We 
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have to accept that. You’re not the husband Mrs. Wind¬ 
sor and I would have picked for Cory, but that doesn’t 
say you won’t make her a good one. You’d damn well 
better. The thing now is to look to the future. Have you 
and Cory made any plans?” 

“I have an apartment. It will do for the present. As 
soon as possible, we’ll start looking for a larger one. Other 
than that, I don’t know of any plans we have to make.” 

“I suppose you know,” Windsor said, “that for the past 
few years Cory’s monthly spending allowance, just for in¬ 
cidentals and everyday clothes, has never been less than 
three hundred dollars. She won’t, I’m afraid, be ac¬ 
customed to managing on a limited budget.” 

“She’ll learn,” said Joe. “Maybe Cory is smarter than 
you give her credit for being, Mr. Windsor.” 

“Nevertheless, it will be a painful change. We have 
never denied her anything.” 

“Listen,” said Joe. “I’m not claiming I can support 
her in the style to which she’s accustomed. I’m just tell¬ 
ing you that I can support her. She won’t starve, and she 
won’t go naked. She won’t lack for anything I can give 
her. On the other hand, she’s not going to have anything 
I cannot give her.” 

“I see.” Windsor rocked back in his chair. His gray 
eyes were, if anythmg, harder and colder than ever. 
“You’re pretty independent, aren’t you, young fellow?” 

“Damned independent,” Joe said, flin g in g back a 
glance equally cold and hard. 

And this, he knew, was the showdown. 

The study was silent for a moment. 

“Have you,” Randolph Windsor murmured after a 
while, “ever thought of leaving the newspaper business?” 

“No,” Joe said. 

“Do you know anything about real estate?” 

“No.” 

“Would you,” Windsor asked slowly, “care to learn?” 
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Joe looked at him for a few seconds without answering. 
Finally Joe said, *T don’t know. Why?” 

“Because . .Randolph Windsor sighed. “Because I’m 
in the real estate business. I had intended that some day 
my interest, or the proceeds from them, would belong to 
Cory. I don’t suppose”—he looked at Joe penetratingly 
—“that has ever occurred to you, has it?” 

“It occurred to me,” Joe said. “I didn’t let it bother 
me one way or the other.” 

“It would be to your advantage,” Windsor said, “to 
learn the business.” 

Joe spoke carefully. “Are you offering me a job?” 

“I’m offering you a chance to learn the business your 
wife may inherit some day. Yes, I’m offering you a job. 
But I’m not offering you any snap, Maddox, any boss’s- 
son featherbed. I’m asking you to grab hold of a stick at 
the dirty end. I’m old-fashioned, Maddox. I believe in 
work—hard work—from sun-up to sun-down. Making 
something out of your own sweat and guts the way I did. 
If you want it, if you can handle it, I’ll be glad my 
daughter married you. I’ll see that neither you nor she 
wants for anything. If you fall down on it, if you sit on 
your fanny and think you’re going to get by because 
you’re in my family. I’ll see to it that you never touch a 
penny of mine. That’s the offer. You can take it or leave 
it.” 

Joe fimshed his drink, then set the glass down and 
looked at Randolph Windsor. 

“I’ll think it over,” Joe said, and got up. 

As Joe and Windsor walked into the living room Joe 
heard Cory’s mother’s voice, low and intent Cory and 
she were sitting on the sofa. “... just have to make the 
best of a bad situation ... get the announcements mailed 
right away . . . parties, of course. You’ll have to buy 
some clothes ...” 
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Cory’s voice was dull. “Oh, Mother,” she said wearily. 
“Do we have to go through all that?” 

“Of course . . . There are certain things one just has to 
do. After all, what would people say if you didn’t? And 
there is my social posiUon. Don’t you think you’ve caused 
enough talk already? Don’t you think that your father 
and I have endured all we should?” 

“I suppose you have.” Cory’s voice was contrite. “But 
can’t you simply be happy with me now? Is that too 
much to ask?—to be happy because I’m happy?” 

Then Cory saw Joe, and her face lit up with relief. ^ 

Joe crossed over to them. “Mrs. Windsor, if you U 
excuse us, we have to go. We’ve had a long drive and 
Cory is tired. I’m sure you understand. She can come 
back tomorrow.” He smiled at Cory. “Run along, chicken, 
and get any basic things you need. We can pick up the 
, rest later.” 

As the two women went upstairs, both men reached 
for cigarettes. There was an awkward hush. As Joe lit 
up, he took advantage of the opportunity to look past 
the matchflame at his father-in-law. Randolph Windsor 
was doing the same thing—staring. 

Deliberately, Joe let his eyes fall away. Joe had gotten 
what he had wanted; he would force no more issues. 
When his hand had been called, his cards had been good. 
A royal flush, he thought. But don’t get too cocky, Mad¬ 
dox. Windsor knows how to play, too. 

Then Windsor spoke, and his words were a warning. 
“I think you might do well to give my offer favorable 
consideration. It was not lightly made. But if I were you, 
I wouldn’t stick my neck out unless I were damned sure 
I was man enough to keep it from being cut off.” 

Yes, Joe thought. You’re just aching to dare me into it 
and then foul me up, give me enough rope to hang my¬ 
self. A little thrill of fear and excitement went through 
him . He had not won yet. There were still some hands to 
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be played. But he would play them only when he was 
sure he held the cards. 

Just as I said, Mr. Windsor,” he replied evenly, blow¬ 
ing a long plume of smoke, ‘TU think- it over.” 


Joe and Cory lay on the bed in Joe’s apartment, and 
her face was buried in his chest. She was making a little 
purring noise deep in her throat 

“What’s that for?” 

Because I’m happy,” she murmured. “Because I’m a 
happy new wife.” 

“You sound more like a happy kitten.” In spite at 
himself, Joe grinned. She could be so much the child. 
Yet, in bed, she was terrific. If I didn’t do anything else, 
he thought I certainly married myself some prime com¬ 
pany for those long winter nights. 

He genUy (fisengaged his arm from her. “I think you’d 
be even happier,” he said, “if we both had a drink. What 
about it?” 

She sat up. “Joe,” she said, “you go ahead. Make your¬ 
self a highball. I don’t believe I want any.” 

He saw that something was stirring deep in her eyes_ 

a longing, and a fear. 

One,” he said. “You can have one. I will see that 
you don’t drink any more than one. Come on.” He 
grinned at her. “Let’s celebrate——one drink each.” 

A smile spread uncertainly across her face. “One,” she 
said. “Not too strong, Joe.” 

“Not too strong,” he nodded. 

She might as well start learning when to quit, Joe 
thought. Because sooner or later, she will fall off the 
wagon, and the quicker she learns how to quit when she 
wants to, the better it will be. 

After he had made the drinks, he handed her one and 
got back on the bed with her. They were both nude, and 
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he ran his hand gently over her warm flesh. She shiv¬ 
ered. “Joe! Stop that.” 

“Maybe 1 don’t want to. I don’t have to if I don’t want 
to. It’s a husband’s right, you know.” 

“Well,” she murmured, “I’m a great believer in every¬ 
body exercising his rights.” She reached out and put the 
drink on the nightstand, then lay back. 

Joe put down his drink, too. Then, with his lips, he 
traced a light, caressing pattern down her throat and out 
to the erected tips of her breasts. Her breath was short 
and gasping as he tugged gently at each nipple. He felt 
her teeth nipping his ear lobe. 

His hand moved over the roundness of her belly, 
tantalizing her, teasing. Her knees drew up, then stretched 
out again with a scissoring motion. Her thighs spread 
apart. 

“Joe,” she breathed, as his hand stroked her gently at 
first, then probingly. “Oh, sweetheart . , Her arms 
locked around his neck. Her lips reached for his, her 
tongue a thrusting fire. 

His hand kept up its soft massage. Her body rose and 
fell jerkily. Then her own hand was moving on his body, 
exploring, stroking. 

A moment later, she urgently pulled him to her. He 
was drawn inward—^the umon of their bodies a madden¬ 
ing ecstasy. 

“That’s it,” she said. “Oh, you man. You husband, 
you!” Caught up together, it seemed to each of them that 
the room swayed and rocked, that the whole world 
swayed and rocked. Cory’s lips fastened on his straining 
neck; his hands were suddenly ruthless on her breasts. 
They felt as if they were riding a rocket, soaring upward, 
faster and faster. Suddenly the apex of the flight was 
reached; the rocket exploded in a shower of downfa^g 
stars that lit the night. He felt Cory lurch convulsively 
beneath him. Then, instead of dropping swifdy, the used, 
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spent rocket seemed to be floating gently back to earth. 

A few moments later^ he raised his glass to hers. 
“Cheers,” he said. 

“Cheers,” she murmured, took a sip, put the glass 
Mde, and stretched luxuriously. “Joe,” she murmured, 
“as long as I have you, I don’t think m ever need 
that—” She gestured toward the glass. “Just being loved, 
and in love you don’t know how good it is. You don’t 
know how different it makes me feel. You dcm’t know 
how happy I am to be Mrs. Joe Maddox.” 

Joe did not answer. Oddly, he had just remembered 
Billie Hayne. Callously, that first night he had gone out 
with Cory, he had broken a date with Billie and had 
never caUed to explain. Billie did not even know what 
had happened to him—and here he was, married to the 
daughter of her father’s arch-enemy. 

He wished he had not thought of her. His stomach was 
suddenly cold with regret and apprehension. It was going 
to hurt Billie badly when she found out. He rubbed his 
fa«. Was it only a week or ten days ago that Billie had 
lain here where Cory lay now, e manating tha^ same 
sated glow that was coming from Cory. 

He looked at his pretty blonde bride. It was strange, 
but Cory seemed to ^ve no reality for him as a person, 
M a human being in her own right She was a tool, an 
instrument, that he had acquired because he needed to 
do a job. Billie seemed far more real to him, more tangi¬ 
ble. She was vital, alive in his thoughts. Cory, although 
his wife, was a stranger. Maybe that was it. A stranger 
could not have the claim on his emotions that Billie had, 
Billie whom he had known so long and in tima tely it was 
no easier for him to give Billie up than it would be for 
her to relinquish him when she found out that she had 
been jilted. But you had to pay a price for what you 
wanted. 

His thought turned back to the task at han^i 
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♦^our father wasn’t so fierce after all,” he said. 

“Wasn’t he?” 

“He thinks a lot of you.” 

Cory’s mouth tightened into a line, but she smd noth- 

ing. 

“Another thin g, ” Joe said. “He wants me to come to 

work for him.” . 

Cory raised her head quickly. Her face was visibly 
paler. “Craie to work for him? What do you mean?” 

Joe shrugged. “He said that some day you would in¬ 
herit everything he had. He said I’d better learn what it 
was all about. He said he would work hell out of me, 
but he would see that we would not want for anything. 
That was the way he put it” 

‘^What did you tell him?” 

“Told him I’d think it over.” Joe took a swallow of his 
drink, and set down the glass. “What do you think of 
the idea?” 

“Don’t you like being a reporter?” 

“It’s all right—for a single man. I take h^e a hundred 
a week. If I work real hard. I’ll be making twenty-five 
more a week in another two, three years. Maybe some ^y 
I’ll go to one-fifty—never much higher than that, though. 
“That’s not such a bad salary, is it?” 

“It will keep us alive—that’s all. Your dad smd you 
were getting three hundred a month just for pin money. 

She raised her head, her nostrils flaring. “I didn’t ask 
him for it I don’t need that much money! I have plenty 
of clothes and I don’t need to spend any money at all 
Joe, it won’t take much for us to live.” 

Joe said nothing. After a moment Cory asked famtly, 
“Did he premise you more than you’re making now? 

‘To repeat he just said he’d see we wouldn’t want for 
anything. What do you figure he meant by that?” 

Unexpectedly, Cory reached for the gjass she had set 
aside. She drained it in one gulp and looked at Joe. 
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right,” she said. “I can tell you what he meant He’ll 
bund us a big house, not too far away, where he can keep 
an eye on us. He’ll give us a big car. He’D probably buy 
us a country club membership. He’ll give us anything we 
want—but he’ll own us, Joe. He’ll own us body and souL” 

“Own us? I don’t get it” 

Her voice was desperate with her necessity to make him 
^derstand. “D^ never does anything without a reason. 
He never just gives anybody anything—he always has to 
get something in return. If it can’t be a profit in money, 
then it has to be in blind loyalty, fealty, obedience— 
whatever you want to call it He’s planning to make us 
beholden to him, dependent on him, so that we’ll be his 
creatures, don’t you see? We wouldn’t have any life of 
our own. I know, because I’ve lived with him. I’ve seen 
him in action. And I don’t want to be under his thumb 
any longer!” 

“Simmer down, Cory. It’s not that bad, or that im- 
portant.” 

“Joe, you don’t know what you’re saying. Promise me 
you won’t go to work for Dad. I don’t care how broke 
we are, as long as we can live without being dictated to.” 

Joe looked at her, his face grave, fighting down irrita¬ 
tion at this unexpected outburst, this obstacle to things 
as he had planned them. He Ucked his lips. 

“What do you mean?” 

I mean I owe it to you. Look, you’re your father’s 
only child. Whatever he has you will inherit some day. 
By the time that happens, we’ll have kids of our own. Tm 
not thinking of myself, not even of you. But our kids 
They’ll be entitled to whatever is coming to them. If we 
cut ourselves off from your parents, you may find that 
you’re cut out of his will. He implied as much in our 
conversation. And even though you and I can get along 
without his money, our children will be entitled to it, don’t 
you think?” 
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“Joe, won’t we be able to provide for our own chil- 

dren?” ^ 

He got out of bed. "‘I hope so” he said harshly. “I 
hope to hell we will. But who knows, Cory? You’ve been 
protected, insulated, all your life. You don’t know what 
it means to be poor. But I do.’’ 

His voice throbbed with sincerity, as all the Wtter mem¬ 
ories surged back. 

“My father was doing all right during the war; he had 
a good job. But just about the time the vrar ended, he got 
sick. He couldn’t work for a long time. We went deeper 
and deeper into debt, moved from one house to another, 
wound up finally in Shaketown. Do you know what Shake- 
town is? Your father’s Shaketown? A hell, a miserable 
hell—that’s what it is.” 

He searched her face intently. He was pleased to note 
tliaf the only emotion it showed was pity. 

“Joe,” she breathed. “You never mentioned that be¬ 
fore—I mean, about living in Shaketown.” 

“I don’t like to talk about it,” he said gruffly. “I don’t 
even like to think about it.” 

Then the pity left her expression, to be replaced by 
hopelessness. Her shoulders slumped forlornly. 

Joe touched her with calculated gentleness. 

“Does it mean that much to you?” he asked. “Does it 
mean that much to you just to be free of your folks? If it 
does. I’ll tell your father to go to hell.” 

She shook her head. “No,” she whispered. “No, you 
don’t want to do that.” She took his hand and laid her 
cheek against it Her eyes were closed. ‘Take the job if 
you think ft best, Joe. Whatever you think best is all 
right with me.” She rubbed her cheek against his hand, 
and then swimg out of bed. 

“May I have another drink?” she asked. Without wait¬ 
ing for him to answer, she poured herself a double shot 
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“ALL rigjitRandolph Windsor said. “YouTl start at the 
bottom.” He pressed a button on the intercom. “Send in 
Reese McCoy, please,” he said into the instrument. 

Joe looked around Windsor’s office, impressed with the 
unobtrusive luxury of its furnishings. Beyond, throu^ 
the window of this tenth-floor office, Joe could see the sky¬ 
line of Kingsboro. It seemed appropriate to Joe that the 
<^ce had such a view, as if it had been selected to en¬ 
able Windsor to keep a constant eye on what was really, 
after all, his own private city. 

The door open^. Joe turned as a tall, hard-faced 
man strode into the room. Reese McCoy was about Joe’s 
own age and a few inches taller. Eveiyffiing about Reese 
told Joe that this was a man from the samft side of town 
in which Joe himself had begun. Thanks to Judge Hayne, 
Joe had shed the telltale marks that still clung to McCoy— 
the too-loud stripe of his suit, the nasal slurring of his 
slipshod diction as he said, “Yes, sir. You wanta see 
me?” 

Windsor gestured. “Joe, this is Reese McCoy. Reese, 
meet Joe Maddox, my son-in-law.” 

Joe put out his hand. McCoy’s grip was, he thought, un¬ 
necessarily hard, actually paii^ but Joe let no flicker 

distress show on his face. 

Finally McCoy let go, and Joe fought back an iin pnlse 
to rub his abused hand. He took a deep breath and stared 
into McCoy’s pale blue eyes, startled by the hostility he 
saw there. 
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‘‘Yeah,’’ McCoy said. “I heard that Cory done got 
married.” 

“Reese is in charge of rent-collection in Shaketown,” 
Windsor said tersely. “You’ll start out on his rounds with 
him, Joe.” He lit a cigarette. “Be sure to get all the ar¬ 
rears, Reese. Shaketown is not going to be there mudi 
longer. We don’t want these people owing us money when 
it’s time for them to clear out. Otherwise, they’ll just 
disappear and we’ll never see a cent of it.” 

“Don’t worry,” McCoy said harshly. “I’ll get it all 
paid in, or I’ll kick their butts into the street.” 

“Reese is a duly elected constable,” Windsor explained 
to Joe. “I had that arranged. It makes it legal for him to 
carry a gun and he can serve papers and writs of attach¬ 
ment without a whole lot of delay and fooling around.” 

“That’s nice,” Joe said. He still could not figure out 
the reason for McCoy’s obvious hostility. 

Joe followed Reese McCoy downstairs. In Reese’s car 
they drove through town toward the slum district Most 
of the way, Reese maintained a sullen silence. Then, as 
they turned into the first rutted street of Shaketown, he 
said, “So you married the old man’s daughter, eh? Right 
out of a clear, blue sky. You must be a smart cookie, 
Maddox.” 

“What’s it to you?” 

“Well, let me give you a little bit of advice. I’ve worked 
for Windsor more than three years now. When he told 
me about you, he said, ‘Reese, don’t let the fact that he’s 
married to Cory worry you. You know I’ve always had 
plans for you. And he’s got to prove himself a better 
man than you before I’ll change ’em.’ That’s what he told 
me.” 

“So?” Joe said coolly. 

McCoy parked the car. “So I don’t think you’re a bet¬ 
ter man. And don’t try to shove me around just be¬ 
cause you got a Windsor in bed with you. If you try it. 
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Windsor wiQ back me up just as quick as you and maybe 
quicker. That’s all.” 

Joe got out of the car and looked at the shacks of 
Shaketown, rotting in the sun like fish cast up on the 
beach. 

“McCoy,” he said, “let’s get on with what we have t# 
do.” 


The tenant had a stunned look on his face as he talked 
to Reese and Joe. Standing there in the doorway with 
two days’ growth of beard on his cheeks, his eyes sunken 
pits of despair, his shirt and overalls ragged, he shook 
his head uncomprehendingly. 

“But I done told you,” the tenant said. “I’ll give it all 
to you next month. I had to use this month’s check to 
buy medicine for the little gal. Them piUs cost fifty cents 
each and the doctor says she’d die without ’em. Mister 
McCoy, we ain’t got food in the house, let alone rent 
money. But next month will be different. I’ll give you ev¬ 
ery cent of next month’s relief check, so help me.” 

Looking past that slump-shouldered human wreck, Joe 
felt his stomach knot at the familiar scene inside the 
shack. On an iron cot under a pile of ragged covers lay 
a scrawny, tow-haired little girl. At the foot of the bed 
played a filthy baby, its face smeared with dirt and mu¬ 
cus, its sole garment a rag diaper, stained and dragging. 
Out in the yard, two more children, twin boys, watched 
with wide blue eyes. In the rear of the room, a wom- 
looking woman hung back from the door shyly. The child 
on the cot whimpered and the woman went to her and 
began to stroke her head. 

Standing beside Joe, Reese McCoy snorted. “I done 
heard that tune before, Lemaster. You’re two months be¬ 
hind already and I done let it go this long out of the good¬ 
ness of my heart But we got to eat just like everybody 
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else and we need our money. Now, I don’t care how 
you get it up, but you get it up. You have it when I come 
by tomorrow—every danm cent of it, you hear? If you 
don’t, I’ll have the papers with me when I come, and you’ll 
find your butt out on the street. You understand?” 

Lemaster looked helplessly at Joe. “Mister, cain’t 
you—?” 

Joe rubbed his sweaty palms against his trouser legs. 
“No,” he said tautly. “You heard what McCoy said. Get 
up the money.” 

Lemaster shook his head. “I just don’t see how.” His 
voice was a wail. “I don’t see how I can git up three 
months’ rent between today and tomorrow. Cain’t you 
give me a little more time than that?” 

“Get it up,” Joe said tersely and turned away. He did 
not look at the two children in the yard, whose eyes fol¬ 
lowed him curiously. 

Joe was halfway to the car when McCoy caught up 
with him. “Well, that’s the last one for today. How you 
like it, huh, Maddox? How you like all the roaches and 
the flies and the sob stories and the deadbeats? How’s your 
gut feel, huh? You look a little green.” 

Joe turned on him suddenly. “Get off my back,” he 
said coldly. 

McCoy grinned mockingly. “You’re tough, huh?” 

“Tou^,” Joe said. He jerked a thumb. “I was raised 
down here, McCoy—right here in Shaketown.” His eyes 
raked McCoy. “Fm tough enough to have learned not to 
wear a suit that looks like a horse-blanket, and not to 
talk through my nose, either.” 

McCoy’s grin slowly faded. The mocking light went 
out of his eyes, and his gaze dropped. 

“Get in the car,” he said sullenly. “I’ll drive you uptown 
to where you parked.” 

McCoy was silent all the way back. Joe smiled inwardly. 
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**1 guess you know by now/* Joe Maddox said. 

all over town.” Billie Hayne’s face was ghost¬ 
like within the circle of her ebony hair. Her lipstick was 
a crimson smear across her whiteness in the gloom of the 
hotel cocktail lounge. 

*‘I thought I owed you an explanation,** he said. 

“You don’t owe me anything.’* 

He licked his lips uneasily. After Reese McCoy had 
dropped Joe, he had been restless, his stomach lx>iling 
with all he had seen and done in Shaketown. His nerves 
had felt raw, absorbed by the memories. He had wanted 
to go home right away. It would not have been wise to 
walk in on Cory when he was in such a mood. He could 
not afford to upset her. So he had stopped in at the 
cocktail lounge for a drink. After the first cwie, he had had 
a sudden impulse. Billie Hayne worked in an insurance 
office nearby. Perhaps she would join him. He had to 
face her sometime, and it might as well be now. 

“I do owe you something,” he said. “Please let me 
explain.” 

“All right,** she said. “Explain. Then I’d better hurry 
off. I... I don’t want to be seen drinking with a married 
man.** 

He had another drink. 

“The brass ring,” he said. “That’s what she is.** 

“What?” 

“The brass ring on the merry-go-round.” He made 
a gesture with his hands. “Billie, opportunity isn’t a knock 
on the door. It’s that brass ring. You reach for it each time 
you go around, and it you don’t get it by the time the ride 
is over, you’re out of luck. I had been reaching for that 
damned ring for a long time—I had the feeling the ride 
was almost over and I would never connect. Then, sud¬ 
denly, somebody shoved the ring at me as I went past. 
I couldn’t help myself, Billie. I had to reach out and grab 
it. And that’s the whole truth, so help me.” 
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♦That’s all right,” she said, T hope you and your brass 
ring will be very happy.” 

“Billie, stop it Please don’t cut me.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? Didn’t you do it to me? I gave you 
everything I had to offer, Joe. Whatever it amounted to, 
it wasn’t enough. I’m sorry about that because I loved 
you. And I thought—I hoped—^that you loved me. 

He looked at her across the table, trying to get things 
straight in his own mind. After those bitter hours in Shake- 
town, he was already wondering if the game was worth 
the candle. Maybe the brass ring was not what he wante^ 
after all. Maybe he would be better off with Billie. But in 
this time of confusion he could not be sure what he felt, 
what he wanted. All he knew was that there was some¬ 
thing in Billie’s look that knifed h i m . 

“Billie, I—” 

She reached for her handbag. “Joe, you’re a married 
man. It upsets me to sit here with you like this. I’ve got 
to go. All I can say...” Her voice trembled. Even in the 
gloom, he could see tears in her eyes. “All I can say is— 
good luck.” 

“No.” His banH shot across the table and seized her 
wrist. “You’re not leaving until you hear me out” 

“I don’t intend to sit here with you.” 

“Then we’ll go to some other place.” He stood up quick¬ 
ly, and dropped a couple bills on the table. ‘Tell you 
what, ni take you home,” he said. “I owe the judge an 
explanation too. I imagine he’s taking it pretty hard.” 

“He said that if I saw you I should give you his best 
wishes.” 

“He can give them to me himself. Come on, Billie. 
There is nothing wrong in going to your home. Every¬ 
body knows the Judge helped raise me. I have to visit 
him sooner or later.” 

He saw her luxuriant breasts rise and fall under the 
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i light jersey blouse as she thought it over. “All right 
Joe.** 

During the drive to her house, her perfume filled the 
car. It stirred memories of that last night with her, and 
he felt a throb of desire growing in him, made poignant 
by the knowledge that he would never again be able to 
satisfy it 

“Look,” he said. “I don’t love her.” 

Billie tensed. 

“That is an awful thing for a man to tell another wom¬ 
an about his wife.” 

“You’re not another woman. You’re Billie. And you 
might as well know the truth. I don’t love her. As I said, 
she was like a brass ring that somebody pushed at me. 
I grabbed it before I knew what I was doing.” 

“Sure,” Billie said dryly. “Some brass ring. I saw her 
picture in the paper. Along with the marriage announce¬ 
ment.” 

Joe stopped the car in front of her house. He took a 
deep breath. I would rather take a beating, he thought, 
than face the judge. But it has to be done. 

Billie opened the front door with a key taken from her 
handbag. Joe followed her into the shabby living room. 

“Where’s the judge?” he asked. “Isn’t he here?” 

Billie’s eyes were veiy large in the gloom. 

“He’s out of town,” she said, her voice a whisper. 

Something lurched inside of Joe Maddox then. He 
whirled on her. “You didn’t tell me—” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

Exulting, he seized her arms. “Listen, Billie,” he said 
fiercely, “you have to imderstand. In the first place, my 
wife is a dipsomaniac. She drinks like a fish. And I thinlr 
she’s slept around with . . .” 

Billie jerked away from him. “Damn you,” she snarled. 
“Don’t tell me your troubles. If I’d known that was what 
you wanted, I could have got roaring drunk for you ev- 
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ery night—could have slept all over town, just to make 
myself tramp enough for you.” She choked, wheeled away 
from him. 

Joe stared. He had never heard her talk so blimtly. 

“I let you bring me home because I thought—I thought 
—She was crying, her face in her hands. “Oh, get out,” 
she sobbed. “Get out and leave me alone.” 

“No.” His hand on her shoulder spun her around. “Not 
until you tell me why you brought me here.” 

“All right,” she shrieked. “Because Fm crazy, thaFs 
why. Because Fm crazy enough not to want you com¬ 
pletely out of my life. Because I love you, and Fd rather 
have a part of you than nothing at all!” 

There was no thought of Cory in Joe’s mind now, or 
of Randolph Windsor, either. He was conscious only of 
the trembling girl before him. He gathered her into his 
arms. 

“Billie,” he said soothingly. “Billie—” 

She sobbed on his shoulder for a long time. When at 
last she raised her face, it was still pale. Her lips moved 
several times before she could speak. 

“I’m awful,” she said “I’m shameless. I never 
thought—” 

Joe kissed her. 

Arm in arm they walked into the bedroom. He knew 
he was risking everything he gained these past few days. 
But Billie had proved stronger in his blood than he had 
known. 

Swiftly she undressed in the gloom of the unlit room, 
and her body was like an ivory statue in the twilight 
filtering through the window. He thought again how pale, 
how white her skin was, how unbelievably soft. The tex¬ 
ture of her body was more fragile than Cory’s tanned flesh. 

He drew her to the bed, caressed her, letting his lips 
play up and down the white column of her body, with 
a certain restraint. But as they kissed, as hands explored 
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famUiar flesh, the restraint began to dissipate like a vapor. 
He heard her breath coming more quicldy. Her body be¬ 
gan to move on the bed, her hips grinding involuntarily. 
But he did not hurry. He touched every part of her with 
his hands and lips, and he felt his blood pounding 
through his veins. 

Then he moved lifting himself, and she rose to meet 
him. Billie was no stranger to him, the way Cory was. 
He knew exactly Billie’s needs and desires and paced 
himself accordingly. But after a few mcnnents, there was 
the necessity only for the piston-and-cylinder interplay of 
male and female, as if they were both parts of the same 
engine, racing in synchronization. Her Ups were glued to 
his, her tongue was a reaching fury, her hands clutched 
and encouraged. Then the final thrust, the tensing and 
straining, until the deepest regions of passion were 
{dumbed—^until bUss arrived like a wild explosion, a fren¬ 
zied detonation of churning pleasure. 

After a moment, the only sound in the room was the 
grateful rasp of their breathing. 

‘T’m sorry, Joe,” she whispered a moment later. “I 
can’t give you up. I just can’t.” 

‘T can’t give you up, either,” he said. “You’re like a 
fever in me—” 

“Yes,” she said. “I know what you mean. But it’s 
wrong, isn’t it? It’s so wrong.” 

“It would be if I loved her. But I don’t.” 

“You should, Joe. You should love her so much that 
you would not want to touch me—^that you would hate 
being here with me on a bed.” 

“That,” he said, “could never happen,** 

They dressed, “You have to go,” she told him. “You 
can’t stay here any longer. And you can’t come back 
here, either.” 

“But where will we meet?” 

“1 don’t know. I can’t let Father even suspect I haven’t 
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pven you up. Fm going to have to date other men from 
time to time. But I won’t... I promise you I won’t 
do this with them.” 

*‘But I have to know where and when I can meet you.” 

They both tried to think. 

“Listen,” he said. “I’ll take a post ofl5ce box. Nobody 
will know I have it but you. When we can meet, drop 
me a note—^just a line. You don’t even have to sign it. 
Understand? We’ll arrange a place that will be safe. 
A couple of days before you’ll be able to go there, that 
note in the mailbox. If you don’t hear from me, you’ll 
know m meet you.” 

She looked doubtful. “But if you can’t meet me, how 
will you let me know?” 

He grinned. “You don’t have to worry about anybody 
reading your mail. I know the Judge too well for that. Or 
I can send a wire to you at your oflBce.” 

She took a deep breath. “All right. I feel shameless. I 
feel guilty. But I love you, Joe. And all’s fair in love and 
war, isn’t it? Now, please, you’d better go.” 


When Joe got home, Cory had dinner ready. She had 
cooked steak, made salad, and attempted a pie. As he 
walked in, her face lit up. 

She ran to him, looking very domestic with an apron 
over her house dress—which probably had cost more 
than Joe’s best suit Mechanically he embraced her, hoping 
she would not smell Billie’s perfume on him. 

Apparently she didn’t. After the kiss, she nuzzled his 
chin with her nose. “And how was your j&rst day at the 
new job?” 

Joe turned away and sat down wearily in a chair. Sud¬ 
denly realizing how tired he was, he closed his eyes. Be¬ 
hind his lids, there danced a vivid montage of that last 
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hopeless face in Shaketown—the sneering lips of Reese 
McCoy—^and the upturned features <rf Billie Hayne. 
“Fair,” he said. “Just fair.” 


Seven 


•^GOODBYE, dear,** Cory Maddox said. “Have a good 
day/* She held up her lips for Joe’s kiss. It was a fleeting 
kiss, but that was all right because she knew he was in 
a hurry. He was always in a hurry these days—out of the 
house early, returning sometimes very late. He was work¬ 
ing terribly hard, but it seemed to agree with him. 

He crossed with hurried strides to the carport of the 
house Randolph Windsor had deeded to them. It was lo¬ 
cated in a fairly fashionable development made up mostly 
of young married couples. Joe was looking at his wrist- 
watch as if time were an enemy he was trying to out¬ 
wit Cory shook her head, a fond smile playing faintly 
at her lips. As she returned to the kitchen, she heard their 
new automobile wheeling out of the driveway. 

She knew that she should go ahead and dress and get 
on with the housework, but she decided to have a cup of 
coffee first. She was still not accustomed to getting up at 
six-thirty in the morning. That was something she had 
never had to do before—not even at coUege. But she was 
determined not to be one of those slatternly wives who 
slept while their husbands had to get their own break¬ 
fasts, and somehow she had always managed to have his 
morning meal on the table by the time he had finished 
shaving and dressing. 

If I keep it up, she told herself proudly, I mi^t make 
a pretty good wife at that 
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It had been a wonderful two months since they had 
moved into this house. Much better than she had dared 
to hope. After the first flurry of social activity she had 
had to endure because she was Randolph Windsor’s 
daughter and had just gotten married things had quickly 
quieted. Her mother had dropped back to her old indiffer¬ 
ence, and seemed relieved to have Cory off her hands. 
Nor had Cory seen much of her father. But all that was 
all right. Such things were no longer a cause for grief or 
restlessness, because she did not need her parents any 
longer. As long as she had Joe, she did not need another 
soul. 

She poured the coffee, sat down and looked around 
proudly. The house was pleasant, large and airy—^much 
better than Joe’s grubby little apartment, much better than 
anything they would have been able to afford on Joe s 
earnings as a newspaperman. She had to admit that Joe 
had been right. This was probably the best way. Surely it 
had been nice of her father to present them with the 
house, the car, and the club membership. And she knew 
that having these thing s made Joe happy. She could sense 
the deep satisfaction he took in adjusting to what was, for 
him, a drastic transition. 

Well, she wanted him to be happy, as long as he was 
happy, so was she—and she had to admit that she 
had been happier these two months than ever before. 
True, Joe’s attentiveness had waned a little; some of the 
sexual fire had diminished. But you had to expect that. 
Life could not be a perpetual honeymoon. 

The best thing about it all she thought as she sipped 
the coffee, was being able to control her desire for liquor. 
Sometimes the craving became almost unbearable, but she 
had resolved that whiskey would no longer be necessary 
to her. And so far, she had been able to keep that re¬ 
solve. Occasionally there was the temptation to use the 
liquor to restore herself when she was tired, but she was 
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able to fight it away. She knew that she still had a long, 
hard battle ahead her, a battle that might years. 
But as long as she had Joe, she was (xmfident she 
would win. 

She had just finished the coffee when the doorbell 
chimed. Belting her robe more tightly over her flimsy 
nightgown, Cory brushed back her hair with her hanH 
and went to answer it. 

Reese McCoy was standing on the porch, weaving 
slightly, his eyes bloodshot. Obviously he had not been to 
bed for some time—and obviously he was drunk. 

•doming, Cory,” he said thickly. “Can I come in?” 

After the first start of surprise, Cory feh anger and 
fear. “No,” she said, and tried to slam the door. He was 
too quick for her. He moved closer, blocking the door¬ 
way. A few seconds later he stood in the living room, the 
door was shut behind him, 

“Now,” he said complainin^y. “Ain’t that a hell of a 
way to treat somebody that’s been as close to you as 
me?” 

“Reese,” she said, “what do you want?” 

He grinned, swaying on the balls erf his feet ‘‘Why, 
there ain’t no telling,” he said. “But maybe some coflhe 
and a little sympathy might do for a starter.” 

“Sympathy?” 

“!^e—^for a man that’s just been kicked downstairs on 
account of your husband.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I been your daddjr’s right-hand man for a long time, 
Cory. I done a lot of work for him —^mean and danger¬ 
ous work. Then along comes Joe Maddox and marries 
you—and all of a sudden, bami It’s to hell with poor 
old Reese!” 

“I still don’t know —^ 

“Oh, you don’t?” His voice went suddenly hard. “AD 
right, I’D teU you. Yesterday your daddy pushed me back 
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down to the lowest rung on the ladder. ‘From now on,* he 
says, ‘you take your orders from Maddox.* Ain’t that 
a hell of a note? Three years I done worked for him, 
and now it’s got to be ‘yes, sir, Joe* and ‘no, sir, Joe, 
about every little thing.*’ 

He took a step toward her. 

“Cory,” he said hoarsely, “you remember that last time 
down at Bo Hawg’s? It was fun, wasn’t it? You and me 
and all the whiskey we could drink, and a whole day 
and most of the night— 

Cory shuddered, feeling smeared and duty. 

“Reese,” she said, “please leave this house.** 

“Not yet. I come to ask you something.*’ He gestured 
with his hand. “You got the whole day ahead of you. 
Joe ain’t going to be home before late evening. What 
about co min g down to Bo Hawg’s with me, Cory? What 
about coming along and helping me celebrate getting 
kicked in the teeth by that damn smarty-pants you mar¬ 
ried?” His face split in a leer. “You oughta be getting 
kind of tired of the same old thing over and over again. 
And I know what you like, Cory, baby—I know just what 
you like.” 

“Get out,” she said, all fear gone in an upsurge of 
fury. “Get out before I call Joe.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. “Sure, now, you wouldn’t do 
anything foolish like that—and have him find out what 
old friends we are? Why, Cory.. .’* 

“I’m not going to tell you again. Get out!** 

“No. By hell, it oughta be me living here in this house 
with you. It ought to be me driving that big car Joe drives 
and having Windsor introduce me as his son-in-law. 
I was just getting started when that bastard Joe Mad¬ 
dox had to come along and get you drunk and carry 
you off and marry you. I should of done that before 
he did—” 
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“Are you fool enough to think I would have married 
you?” 

“Why not? I can remember the time when you could 
hardly wait to get your clothes off for me. Hell, Cory all 
you ever wanted was just a man to lay you and it didn’t 
make no difference which one it was. So why couldn’t it 
have been me?” He moved then, like a striking snake, and 
seized her arms. Fiercely he hauled her to him She could 
smell the whiskey on his breath. “Huh? Why not me?” 
Then he rammed his mouth down on hers. 

She tensed in his grip and let his lips grind fruitlessly. 
She could not deny that his touch brought that last day 
at Bo Hawg’s clearly into her mind, that something en¬ 
tirely physical stirred faintly within her. But the memory 
was not strong enough to overcome her outrage and re¬ 
vulsion at what she had been only three months before, 
and at the knowledge that he was perfectly justified in as¬ 
suming that— 

All at once he released her. “Like kissing a wooden 
Indian,” he whispered. “All right, Cory. Play the nice 
lady now. Play it for a while. But I know you too well— 
you ain’t the nice lady. You’re just the little bitch that 
likes her likker and her men. When you get tired of playing 
this game, you’ll be looking for me again.” 

She stood there silendy, determined not to respond in 
any way. She believed that he could not fight a flat re¬ 
fusal to respond. 

He stared at her. Then one hand went out boldly and 
unloosened the belt of her robe. The robe fell open, and 
Reese’s eyes burned across her body shielded <mly by the 
translucent nightgown. She saw the flare of desire in his 
eyes, and she knew that any attempt to cover herself 
would only provoke him further. 

He put out one hand and ran it insolendy over her 
breast. Mentally she cursed the nipple for its invol- 
unUry hardening under his touch; she cursed the faint 
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tremor that went through her body. But she allowed her¬ 
self to show no response beyond that tiny erection of 
flesh. 

Reese fingered the nipple, then his hand dropped away* 

*‘Cool, ain’t you? I can remember when that would have 
had you coming apart” He took a deep breath. “All right, 
Cory. You win this round. I reckon I’ll go now.” His 
eyes glittered. “But remember what I said. When you get 
tired of playing lady, you can always find me at Bo 
Hawg’s. Come on down. Ill buy you all the likker you can 
drink.” 

SbQ could have been a statue. Reese turned away and 
opened the door. 

“Be seeing you, Cory,” he said mockingly. “Down at 
Bo Hawg’s. Don’t make me wait too long.” Then he was 
gone. 

Cory Maddox stood ripdly, afraid to move, almost 
afraid to breathe, until she heard the sound of his car 
pulling away. Then she collapsed on the sofa and began 
to tremble violently, her whole body shaking with the re¬ 
action that ripped through her. Then she stood up. She 
was not afraid of Reese McCoy, but of herself. He should 
have had no power to stir her. 

I thought I had outrun it, she told herself. I thougjit 
it was all behind me. It is! It had to be! 

She took a deep breath. It’s not a game I’m playing. 
He’ll see. I’m not Cory Windsor any more. Fm Cory 
Maddox. Cory Windsor is dead! Cory Maddox is who 
I am now. 

She walked across the room to the licjuor cabinet. I 
need a drink, she thought. God, how I need a drink after 
that ordeal! Her hand brought out a fifth of whiskey, the 
seal unbroken. She raised the bottle and stared at it. All 
at once her nerves seemed on fire, craving the ease in 
that bottle. 

Cory started to twist die top. One, she thought Just 
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one will calm me down. How could Reese have had the 
nerve to—? And I don’t dare tell Joe...Yes, one 
drink... 

She broke the seal, raised the bottle to her lips. Then 
she hesitated. She stood like that, poised, the bottle high. 

Then, with a quick and decisive motion, she lowered 
the bottle, recapped it, shoved it back in the cabinet and 
slammed the door. 

No, she thought Cory Windsor is dead. And Fm not 
going to bring her back to life. No matter what Reese 
says, she’s dead. 

Feeling dirty, she hurried down the hall. I’ll take a 
bath, she thought. That will wash Reese’s foulness from 
me. That will leave me clean for Joe when he comes home. 

^d while she was waiting for the tub to fill, the same 
curious litany kept running through her head. 

I’m not Cory Windsor. I’m not. Cory Windsor is dead. 
I’m Cory Maddox. Fm not Cory Windsor... 


Eight 

NORMALLY, Randolph Windsor was not a heavy drink¬ 
er. But tonight, full of a curious mixture of triumph and 
disappointment, he had had more than the two highballs 
he usually allowed himself after dinner. 

The triumph lay in the fact that he now had the 
Throughway deal in an impregnable position. The money 
had been delivered to every principal; the signed re¬ 
ceipts were in his safety-deposit box. Those receipts gave 
him the power he needed. There could be no double- 
cross, no sell-out. 

It had been a delicate operation, one he had 
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personally from the overtures to the final agreements, 
even to the actual delivery of the cash. A tricky, risky 
business all the way through, but sewn up tight, now. 

Sitting in the easy chair in his living room he extended 
his hanrf, palm up. Then, slowly, he closed it, as if grasp¬ 
ing something. Today he had seized immense wealth, as 
easily as he had closed his hand. The name of Windsor 
was already powerful in the city, county and state. In a 
few years, when property along the new route had become 
immensely valuable, it would be a name that was backed 
by so much wealth that it would carry weight in circles 
even more exalted. 

Yes, a triumph. Oh, Judge Hayne would be a nuisance, 
like a beagle hunting a rabbit, nosing in and out of ev¬ 
ery brushpUe he came to. But the judge would find noth¬ 
ing to flush out of cover, nothing to bay at and chase. 
For Randolph Windsor was no rabbit. 

Yet there was a fly in the ointment, Windsor was bit¬ 
terly upset because he could not share this moment of 
his elation with Rita Bolt 

“It won’t be for long, Randolph,” she had promised. 
“Just until Rob can find a job and get a place of his own 
—only a week or two, probably. Until then, he’ll stay 
with me. So it would be best, Randolph, if you didnt 

come over.” , 

Windsor had been a little harsh. “Why? Hell, didnH I 
put up the money to send him through school? Isn * * 

grown man? Doesn’t he know about the birds and bees?” 

“Randolph, please try to understand. I—^wcU—I’ve had 
to be as much a mother to Rob as a sister, and.. . look, 
even if he suspects something, let’s not rub his nose ^in it. 
I ask you not to visit for a week or two, until hes lo¬ 
cated. That’s all, Randy. He has certain illusions about 

me.” t. u 

It had seemed to mean so much to her, that he had 

reluctanUy agreed. But now he was regretting having 
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^ven in to her wish. It would not hurt the kid to find out 
about them. Hell, it was aU a part of life. Surely Rita 
could not keep her status a secret from Rob forever. Be- 

u n something snotty, holier-than-thou, 

about Rob s refusal to go to work under the Windsor ban- 
ner. N<^ that it mattered, now that Joe was on hand, but 
It had been a gratuitous slap in the fare 
Windsor refilled his glass. It was just possible that he 
would get drunk tonight, he decided. He did not do that 

but it would make being shut up at home 
With Alma considerably easier. 

“PP®** **>6 whiskey 
moodily. He wondered if Cory would ever turn into a 
creatoe like her mother, outwardly the grand lady, in¬ 
wardly a selfish, frigid bitch. He hoped not He did not 
want to see Joe fouled up. He liked Joe. 

It w^M strange to find someone other than Rita whom 
he could gemimely like. But, as Rita had filled one empty 
spot m ^ life, Joe had filled another. In Joe, he could 
^ifi himself, almost as if they were related 

y oloj^. They shared the same driving lust for power, 
tte cold pragmatism, the capacity for work. Yes, Cory 
had made a lucky match—lucky at least, for Randolph 

Wm^r. Joe would develop into an ideal second-in com- 
mancL 

Randolph Windsor was thinking thus when Ahna came 
mto the room, notebook and pen in hand. She sat down 
m a chatf opposite him and began to scribble. 

^JJndsor watched her curiously. “What are you writ- 

“Please.” -pe word was a rebuff. “Pm making notes 
for my speech to the United Charities Convention next 
inursday. I need to concentrate.” 

A ^t anger, not unmixed with contempt, stirred in 
t“‘ a big swaUow of the drink. Who in heU did 

she think she was, anyhow? Why, she didn’t have sense 
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enough to keep her mouth shut—always gossiping and 
gabbing with club-women. No wonder he could not talk 
business with her—she would spill her guts all over ev¬ 
ery social function in Kingsboro. 

He hitched himself up in the chair. Well, stupid as 
she was, he did not regret marrying her. In the early 
days, her social ambitions had caused her to push him, 
support him. And that little nest egg she had bad in her 
own name had been a damned good foundation on which 
to build. That money bad made the marriage worthwhile, 
even if nothing else had. Sometimes it came as a shock 
to Windsor to remember how very much like Joe Mad¬ 
dox be, Randolph Windsor, had been when he had started 
out His pec^le had been fumbling, lower middle- 
class, stunned by and impotent against the tidal wave of 
the depression. Windsor had known hard times himself; 
he had worked his way through college and there had 
never been any doubt in his mind that the money Alma 
had inherited from her father had been her big attraction. 
Money had been scarce back then. With a little of h, you 
had been able to do a hell of a lot Well, Alma had re¬ 
ceived ample return on her investment. She had married 
Windsor quite probably as cold-bloodedly as he had mar¬ 
ried her. She had calculated that some day the name of 
Randolph Windsor wotild open all the doors that had 
been closed to the daughter of a small-town hardware 
merchant. I guess we both got exactly what we wanted 
out of the deal, Windsor thought, not without bitterness. 

He was suddenly fyUed with a sadistic impulse to tor¬ 
ment her. 

“Hell,” he said. “Put down the notebook. Let’s go to 
bed and have a party.” 

Without looking up, she said tersely: “Don’t be ab¬ 
surd.” 

“What’s absurd about it? Lots of husbands and wives 
do it.” 
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“Please. I told you I’m working on my speech.” 

He told her, coarsely, what she could do with her 
speech. He was surprised at how thick his vmce had be¬ 
come thanks to the whiskey. 

“Don’t be vulgar,” she said. “You know how I hate 
vulgarity.” 

“Is it vulgar to go to bed with me?” 

She stood up. “You know very well that I have no in¬ 
tention of going to bed with you,” she said cooUy. “Ex¬ 
cuse me. I’ll go work in your study, if you don’t mind.” 

“Go ahead. Go write your damn speech in my 
study.” Randolph Windsor lifted his glass and waved it 
high. “You’re no good in bed, anyway,” be said. “You 
never were.” 

Her face went pale. “Perhaps you aren’t such a para¬ 
gon yourself.” 

“How the hell would you know?” he sneered. “You’ve 
never been to bed with anybody but your husband, and 
damn few times even with him. How would you know 
what being good in bed is? You’re too damn busy run¬ 
ning off your mouth at clubs and benefits. You know 
what your trouble is, Alma? All your activities are at the 
wrong end.” He laughed. 

“I win not endure drunken abuse,” she said tautly. “If 
you want to rant that way, go to your hired tart.” 

“Hired tart,” he jeered. “Yeah.” He laughed raucously. 
“That hired tart, as you call her, has more brains in her 
left titty than you have in your whole head. And she 
loves me. Isn’t that peculiar, Alma? Someone loves me.” 

“If she does, I feel sorry for her.” Alma’s lip curled. 
“I should think that even she would find it difficult to 
love you when you’re like this. But if you think she can, 
why don’t you go to her?” 

Alma wheeled and went out of the room, her high 
heels making no noise on the deep carpet 

Randolph Windsor poured himself another drink, with- 
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out ice or mixer, and tossed it off. He made a face, 
poured one more, downed that too. Then he threw the 
glass into the fireplace and grinned as it shattered. 

“I’m going to do just that, Alma,” he muttered. He was 
pleased at the deep bite of the whiskey in him. It did a 
man good to get drunk once in a while. 

He swallowed another hooker. Then he went to get his 
coat 


“But you promised not to come until Rob moved out.” 

Randolph Windsor looked around Rita Bolt’s apart¬ 
ment. He frowned, trying to make his eyes focus prop¬ 
erly. “Where is he? I don’t see him.” 

“He went to a movie.” 

“By himself?” 

“Yes.” 

Windsor squinted at his wristwatch. “Nine o’clock 
show? Why, hell, Rita, we have plenty of time. He 
won’t be home for another hour. Go fix me a drink. 
Want to celebrate. Want to tell you all about the Through¬ 
way deal. Everything set to go. Money paid. The receipts 
are in my lock-box. Let Hayne try to block me now... 
Damned old snooper. I’ve foxed him every way. First, 
all these years he hollers because Shaketown is what he 
calls substandard property. Then when it’s going to be 
tom down, he starts hollering about that. He hasn’t got a 
chance. He’ll look just plain silly.” 

“Yes.” She put her hands on his chest. “But, Ran¬ 
dolph. Please. It would be terribly embarrassing for me if 
Rob came in now.” 

“Why, he’s still in the movie, Rita. I said fix me a 
drink. Now, move—hurry!” 

When he had the drink, Windsor sat down on the sofa, 
and pulled Rita to his lap. 
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*^ou know, Rita,” he told her, swallowing half the 
drink at a gulp, “I don’t get drunk often. Can’t afford to.” 

**1 know.” 

*‘But I’m real pleased about this Throughway thing. 
Pleased about something else, too—that Maddox boy. 
He’s working out fine. Hard as a diamond, cold as ice. 
Just the way I am. Except when I’m here, Rita. I’m not 
cold when I’m with you, am I?” 

“No, Randolph,” she whispered. She stroked his hair. 

“Had a fight with Alma,” he rambled on. “Asked her 
to go to bed with me. Imagine that! Imagine going to bed 
with Alma. Like crawling in with a praying mantis. You 
know what a praying mantis is, Rita? A long green insect 
Looks like a stick. And you know what Alma is? She is a 
long green insect that looks like a stick, too.” He swal¬ 
lowed the rest of the drink. “You’re no praying mantis, 
Rita. Let’s go to bed.” 

She pulled loose. “Randolph,” she said, standing up, 
smoothing her skirt, “you know I’d love to. But Rob may 
be home any minute. I just don’t dare. Please, Randolph. 
I know what I am, but why let Rob find out? If he knew 
why you gave him that tuition money, he would—” 

“He would what?” Windsor’s voice went ugly. ‘The 
money was good enough for him to educate himself with, 
wasn’t it? HeU, Rita, he’s a grown man. He ought to 
know about men—women—” He arose from the sofa. 
“Damn it! I said I want to go to bed. I don’t care about 
your brother. The little snot—too good to work for me 
after I paid his way . . .” 

“Randolph!” She stood up straight, her eyes fired with 
fury. “You know that’s not it. You’ve already bought me. 
Do you have to buy my brother? Do you have to own 
everybody? Can’t you ever do anything for a person 
without requiring a deed to him—as if a human being 
were a piece of industrial property?” 

“Listen,” he said, taking another step. “You’re my 
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property, all right. And don’t you forget it. And when I 
want to take my property to bed with me—by God, I’ll 
take it!” 

Then he had her, his fingers like steel hooks in her 
arms. She tried to fight him, sobbing. “I won’t go to bed 
with you when you’re like this,” she protested querulous¬ 
ly. love you—but not when you’re a drunken animaL” 

“What’s the difference? You’re my property!” His 
fingers fastened in the neck of her dress, ripped savagely. 
The cloth tore away. “Why, you’re even less than that 
You know what Alma called you? She called you—” He 
got his hand hooked in the bra as she struggled wildly, 
soundlessly, in his grasp. “She called you a—a.. .” 

A hand on his shoulder tore him loose and spun him 
around. Randolph Windsor found himself looking into a 
young and strongly masculine version of Rita’s face. Eyes 
much like Rita’s, but harder, glittered wamingly. ‘Take 
your damned hands off her.” 

Windsor stared in surprise, while Rita pulled her dress 
up to cover her bosom. Then a grin split his face. “Hello, 
Rob,” he said blearily. “Hello, you young snot. What 
you doing home from the movie so early? Don’t you 
know it’s bad manners to barge in when a man has a 
date in bed with—” 

“Randolph . . . Rob!” Rita tried to throw herself be¬ 
tween them. Too late. Although not as tall or heavy as 
Windsor, Rob was lithe as a cat. His fist was a blur, too 
fast for Windsor to dodge. 

The blow slammed the older man on the chin, sent 
him careening backward to wind up against a wall. Fist 
clenched, balanced on the baUs of his feet, Rob Bolt 
waited for Windsor to come back at him. 

Still against the wall, Windsor sucked in a deep breath. 
He rubbed his chin. 

“That was a fast one, Rob, I didn’t even see it coming.” 

“If you ever put your hands on my sister again.. 
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“You have the wrong idea, Rob.” Windsor hauled him¬ 
self up to his full height. “The dead wrong idea.” Windsor 
moved away from the wall, hands outstretched before 
him, supplicating for understanding. “If you would just 
give me a chance to explain —** 

Then Windsor kicked straight out with deadly accur- 

iJibb Boh gave a shriek of agony and doubled over, 
•chatcbing his groin. 

f ’ IRjtA tried to pull Windsor off. Savagely, he hit her with 
the back of his hand, sending her sprawling. Then, care¬ 
fully, he slugged Robert Bolt on the side of the jaw. 

The boy crumpled to the floor and lay there in dazed 
agony. Then Rita was coming at Windsor. No love in her 
face now. Nothing but hatred. Her nails raked him, 
“Damn you!” she shrilled. 

Windsor caught her wrists. He held her helpless as a 
man would hold a child, and grinned. 

“You have this little snot out of here by tomorrow 
night,” he said coldly. “I’ll be back then, and I want to 
have you to myself.” 

“You...” Rita’s throat clogged, choked off her words 
in a sob of rage. She fought savagely to get loose. 

Suddenly Windsor hurled her across the room. He 
picked up his hat from a table, looked at Rob’s doubled- 
up figure. “You ought to ask before you hit, next time, 
boy,” he said harshly. “I wasn’t doing anything but tak¬ 
ing what belongs to me. You see, for several years your 
sister has been what my wife likes to refer to as Ran¬ 
dolph Windsor’s hired tart. And that money to see you 
through college—well, you don’t need to worry about 
paying it back. Your sister earned it, every cent of it.” 
He pointed toward the bedroom. “In there.” 

Rob tried to struggle to his feet. Windsor turned and 
walked out, slamming the door behind him. 

I The liquor lay dead and sour in his stomach as he 
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inarched down the street to his car. “Hell,” he muttered, 
“Everything went wrong tonight.” 

A feeling of apprehension was blossoming inside him. 
He could not understand why. 


Nine 


IT was the same old story. Joe had heard it so many 
times by now, from Shaketown tenants and it no longer 
affected him. “But I just cain’t pay you this month, Mister 
Joe. My man done run off and I don’t know where. Me 
and the young-uns ain’t had no money since he done left. 
Fm looking for a job right now, and just as soon as I 
find one . . 

Probably she thought it was a novel variation on the 
theme, Joe told himself, staring at the sallow woman 
standing in the doorway, hands picking nervously at her 
soiled and ragged dress. 

His voice was hard. “Irma, I’ve had enough of your 
excuses. I’m sending Reese McCoy by in the morning. 
Either have the money or get out. There are plenty of 
other people who’d like to have this house you are living 
in.” 

Suddenly her mouth twitched. Her eyes went cold with 
hatred. “House! You call this thing a house? Why them 
back steps rotted plumb off last month and you said you 
was going to fix ’em and you never did. And that stove 
don’t work, not for heat nor for cooking! I live in fear it 
will catch the place on fire and bum us all up! And look 
—no screens, and the windows all busted out. The place 
is full of flies—all kinds of vermin. Ceiling’s falling down 
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—roof leaking—walls full of holes... And you stand 
there and call this thing a house?” 

Joe’s face did not yield any of its stoniness. “You don’t 
have to live here if you don’t want to. Now you mind what 
I said.” 

He turned and moved down the steps. He was not 
thinking of her any longer; he was thinkin g of the letter 
in his coat pocket. 

When he reached his car, he settled down on the front 
seat, pulled out the letter and read it through again. 

My darling Joe, 

I always tell myself that I will never write 
another of these letters. Then I remember 
how much / love you and / can’t help my- 
self, / will meet you after work on Thurs¬ 
day night at the usual place. And / must 
confess that — 

He read on, his mouth quirking wryly. BiDie was 
letting herself get carried away. Each letter was a little 
steamier than the one before. This one, as it went on, 
was downright incandescent. Billie had a talent for reminis¬ 
cence and phrasing, making this letter a fairly accurate 
description of their last encounter. It was not vulgarly 
written, of course, but it was much more fervid than he 
would expect. Why, she was putting herself at his mercy, 
sending him such letters . . . 

He grinned and shoved the letter into a pocket. Before 
meeting Billie, he would have to go home, get washed 
up, change clothes. An afternoon of collecting rents in 
Shaketown left a man feeling as though he had been 
wading in filth. 

Joe put the car into gear, the grin leaving his face. He 
had an explanation ready for Cory, of course; he always 
had. And, as usual, she would swallow it without ques- 
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tion. He shook out a cigarette and lit it. Was there no 
bottom to her trust? She believed everything he told her— 
as long as he kept the affection flowing. It was absurd to 
see the way her face would light up when he would toss 
a casual endearment at her; she would glow with pleas¬ 
ure and contentment when he kissed her. Not even Billie 
responded like that. It was so simple to betray Cory that 
it almost made him feel guilty to do so.. • 

She’s not a bad kid, he thought. Maybe some day, 
when I’ve gotten Billie out of my blood, I’ll be glad she’s 
around. 


Cory was waiting for him at the door, she had seen 
him drive up. As usual when he came home, he found 
her just bathed, cutely dressed and as fresh and seductive 
as she could make herself. 

She turned her face for his kiss and held on to him 
gratefully for a long moment. Then, when he released her, 
she smiled radiantly. “I’m so glad you’re home.” 

“Me, too. But I have to go out again.” 

“Oh!” Her face feU. “For long?” 

“I’m afraid I’ll be out quite late. Got to have a confer¬ 
ence with one of your dad’s building contractors.” 

“Oh, I hate that. You’re out so much since he put 
you in charge of all his residential construction.” 

Joe shrugged. “It’s all part of the business.” 

She summoned up a forced gaiety. “Well, you won’t 
have to go until after dinner, will you?” 

“I told the man I’d meet him at seven. But I have to 
get a bath and change, first. I’ve been down in Shaketown 
all day.” 

She made a face. “Shaketown—^ugh! I’m glad it won’t 
be there much longer.” 

He patted her shoulder. “Don’t knock it, kid. That’s 
where the money comes from.” 
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She joined him in the bedroom while he stripped down* 
“I made a pie today,” she said* “Will you have a slice 
before you go?” 

He shook his head. “Save it for me. I’ll have some when 
I get back.” 

She looked at him pensively, then suddenly smiled. 
“It’s been so lonesome waiting for you all day.” She rolled 
back on the bed, limbs stretched wantonly, eyes gleam¬ 
ing. “Are you sure there isn’t anything you have time 
for before you go?” 

He looked at her. She was especially appealing, that 
way, somehow both innocent and depraved, and for a 
moment he felt a pang of regret, wished that he did not 
have this date tonight with Billie. But he could always 
have Cory, he reminded hims elf. She was ready for hhn 
any time. With Billie, moments had to be snatched when 
available. 

Still, certain proprieties had to be observed. He went 
over to where Cory lay and kissed her slowly, deliberately 
arousing her. She stirred. Then he straightened up. 

‘*Sorry—not even that.” 

Her face shadowed with disappointment “Well—I’ll 
still be awake when you get home.” 

“I may be bushed when I get home. These conferences 
always wear me out, trying to figure out what these jok¬ 
ers mean when they talk about joists and flitch plates 
and cripples and scabs.” 

“Goodness! It sounds positively unwholesome.” 

“It has something to do with carpentry,” he said. He 
put on a robe and hurried into the bathroom. 

As he stepped out of the shower, her voice came 
through the bathroom door. “If I do fall asleep before you 
get home, the pie will be in the refrigerator. And if you 
decide you want anything else, don’t hesitate to wake me 
up and ask for it.” 

He grinned in spite of himself. 
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Joe and Billie had found a good place to meet. It seemed 
that Randolph Windsor had another housing development 
under way. So far, it was nothing more than a bulldozer- 
gashed expanse of mud in a grove of pines a few miles 
beyond the edge of Kingsboro. But it featured one com¬ 
pleted structure—a rambling, ranch-type house just off 
the highway, with a big white sign in front of it: MODEL 
HOME—RANDOLPH ACRES. 

Joe swung in behind the Model Home, where the 
car would not readily be seen from either the highway 
or the lane of scraped mud that would some day be the 
paved entrance to a tidy little development Then, whist¬ 
ling softly to himself, he looked around cautiously, se¬ 
lected a key from his key chain, unlocked the front door 
and walked in. 

The house was fully furnished—each item bearing a card 
indicating the business firm which had donated it. Except 
for the fact that he did not dare turn on the lights, it was 
strangely like entering the front door of his own house. 

He shut the door behind him, but did not lock it. 
Then he sat down gingerly on the donated sofa and peeped 
through the picture window, waiting for the sweep of head¬ 
lights to turn into the muddy lane. 

After a moment or two, he saw them. He heard the 
familiar chug of the Haynes’s old car as it pulled behind 
the house, the faint screech of brakes overdue for relin- 
ing. In a moment Billie’s heels were tapping on the steps. 
She entered and shut the door behind her. 

Her eyes tried to pierce the gloom. “Joe?” 

“Here.” He rose from the sofa. She let out a little 
breath of relief. 

“Thank goodness! Even when I see your car, I always 
have the horrible feeling that somebody else may be wait¬ 
ing for me. This place is so lonesome and remote.” 

“If it weren’t, we wouldn’t have nearly as much fun.” 
He took her hands. “Don’t be afraid, Billie. I’ll see that 
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no harm ever comes to you... Your hands are cold. 
Here, let me warm you up.” His lips found hers. 

She strained against hun, mouth open and ready, as if 
the passion in her had been restrained until it had reached 
flood proportions. He held her tightly, one hand moving 
over her breasts, kneading and squeezing the resilient 
flesh. 

“Oh, my darling,” she whimpered when he at last re¬ 
leased her. 

Trembling, Joe led her to the bedroom and threw back 
the coverlet of the bed, exposing an unsheeted mattress. 
When he turned, Billie was already undressing. Joe 
went to help her. After she had her slip off, he unhooked 
her bra. Her breasts came free like ripe fruit, and he 
caught them in his hands, gently squeezing the warm, soft 
weight of them, his thumbs moving over the taut nip¬ 
ples. Then he ran his hands down the softness of her 
flanks, and began to roll down her panty girdle. It was 
a tricky business to get off the girdle and the stockings— 
tricky and exciting. The nylon of the stockings made a 
faint, sibilant, promising whisper as he rolled them down. 
His hands paused a moment to stroke the warm, yielding 
insides of her thighs, and suddenly she clamped them on 
his hands. 

He chuckled softly. “How do you ever expect me to get 
you undressed when you trap me like that? Open up!” 
Bending, he kissed her on her belly, and did things 
with his hands that made her throw her thighs apart 
involuntarily. 

Then she was quite naked, and he was out of his own 
clothes and beside her on the bed. Shamelessly, her own 
hands moved over his body, each fingertip leaving a little 
trail of fire behind it. She explored him with a precision 
and thoroughness that filled him with a roaring flame. His 
lips found, then left hers and traced a circular pattern 
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down the yielding white smoothness of her, while his 
hands caressed her urgently. 

Suddenly she strained against him and threw a soft 
thigh across his leg. “Joe, let’s hurry. I can’t wait any 
longer.” 

“Neither can I.” He rammed himself against her, and 
was suddenly snared in a velvet trap. Every nerve within 
him vibrated. His lips went frantic^y to her nipples. 

She cried out with the bliss of it Her body turned into a 
writhing, twisting bundle of aroused flesh, desperate for its 
own satisfaction, careless of all else. It was almost like a 
fight, there in the darkness. The tenderness had fled, 
each body seeking only what it needed itself—with selfish 
urgency ^at demanded more and more and more until at 
last... 

Body and brain could stand no more. There was an 
instant when the physical ecstasy was almost unbearable. 
It was explosive, blinding, so that nothing was real ex¬ 
cept that transport that could not be borne and then, 
quick as a thunderclap, it was released. 

“Ahhh...” she gasped. It was a throaty, wrenching 
soimd that soared and died in the gloom and she pushed 
against him, her nails sinking in frantically, gouging his 
back, her teeth finding anchor in the flesh of his upper 
arm. She clung like that for a few seconds, then he heard 
her breath whistle through her nostrils, and she fell away 
from him. 


Much later, when they no longer had need of each 
other’s bodies, they could talk. 

“Joe,” Billie said, “this can’t go on much longer.” 
“Why not?” 

“Because it’s not right. It’s not fair to you, to me, to 
your wife.” 

“You let me worry about my wife.” 
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“No, I have to worry about her, too ” Billie sat up, 
reaching for her clothes. He heard the whisper of fabric 
as she dressed. He found his own garments, put them on. 

“I have to worry about her, too,” Billie repeated. She 
took the lighted cigarette Joe handed her. Its tip made a 
brief flare in the darkness as she inhaled. “Because she’s 
the only one of us who’s in the right.” She turned to h\m^ 
her voice trembling. “Joe, how much longer can we keep 
this up before it explodes in our faces? If there should 
be a scandal, I—I believe I’d die! God, if Dad ever 
found out.. 

He patted her shoulder. “Calm down. There won’t 
be any scandal—not as long as you leave everything to 
me. I’ll see that you don’t get hurt.” 

“Hurt!” She laughed bitterly. “I’m already hurt. I’ve 
been hurt ever since the day that wedding announcement 
appeared in the paper. That’s why I’m here now, because 
the hurt was so dreadful, and I hoped that maybe seeing 
you like this would lessen it. But it’s not working, Joe. 
It’s not working at all. The hurt just keeps getting worse 
and worse.” 

“But, Billie, you know I love you.” 

“Do you, Joe? Do you really love me?” 

“Didn’t 1 just say so?” 

“But what about your wife? Don’t you love her, too?” 

“No,” he started to say; but his lips clamped shut on 
the word. Because it would not be the whole truth. Cory 
was a tool he had acquired to further his ends, and there 
should have been more to it than that. Yet there was— 
enough more to make him feel progressively more guilty 
each time he met Billie. 

He rubbed his face in the darkness, trying to order his 
thoughts. 

“All I know,” he said at last, “is that I love you.” 

“That’s not an answer.” She stood up. “Joe, 1 think 
we’ll have to end it I met a boy last night—well, not a 
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boy, a man; but he^s younger than you. He asked me for 
a date, and I made one with him. Frankly, I was more 
strongly attracted to him than to anybody I’ve run into 
since I met you.” 

“I see.” Joe felt a coldness within him. “Who is he?” 

“His name is Robert Bolt He brought his sister to see 
Dad on some business the other night—something private, 
I don’t know what. While his sister was talking to Dad, 
we sat in the living room and got acquainted. He is nice, 
Joe, very nice, and he’s single.” 

“Bolt.” The name meant nothing to Joe, but he knew 
that he did not want to lose Billie. This would take some 
careful maneuvering. 

He made his voice faintly pathetic. “Billie, Fm not go¬ 
ing to try to hold you if you don’t want to be held. I’ve 
told you that I love you—I can’t tell you more than that. 
Things are in a mess right now, granted; but maybe there 
will be some way of clearing up the mess in the future. 
I can’t ask you to wait, I admit. But I can tell you that 
I don’t want to lose you, and that if we keep on seeing 
each other you won’t come to harm from it. But you’ll 
have to make your own decision. I want whatever is best 
for you, Billie.” 

There was silence in the model bedroom. Then she 
said bitterly, “Damn you, Joe Maddox! You know just 
how to handle me, don’t you?” 

“I’m not trying to handle you, Billie. Really, I want 
you to do what you think best.” 

“If I had done that, I would never have spoken to yon 
after you married that woman.” He heard Billie suck in 
her breath. Then she said harshly, “Danm you, Joe Mad¬ 
dox. Kiss me!” 

He did, carefully, and she was trembling when she 
broke away. 

“When wiU I see you again?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. I’ll send you a note.” Suddenly she turned 
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away. “I have to go now,” she said, and then she was 
moving through the house. He heard the front door open 
and shut. A few moments later, the old car groaned into 
life. Through a window, Joe watched its headlights travel 
out the drive and up the road. His lips were curved in a 
faint, confident smile. 


When Joe got home, he found Cory asleep—a cute, 
curled bundle in the bed, her face childlike in its relaxa¬ 
tion. Quietly, Joe went to the refrigerator. He found the 
pie, cut a slice, and ate it at the kitchen table. A few mo¬ 
ments later, he slid into bed beside her, pleased that she 
did not wake. He rolled over and tamped the pillow 
under him, and shortly he was drifting off into sleep. His 
last thought was that the pie had been delicious. 


Ten 


“SIT down, Joe.” 

Windsor, behind his desk, looked oddly strained and 
nervous. It was the first time Joe had ever seen his 
father-in-law other than cool and completely self-pos¬ 
sessed. 

Windsor pushed the button on the intercom. “No calls 
or interruptions for the next fifteen minutes, please.” 
Then he leaned back in the chair. “Judge Hayne,” he 
said, his voice brittle. “Do you know him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How weU?” 

“Pretty well. When I was a kid in Shaketown, my fa¬ 
ther got himself killed and my mother ran out on me. I 
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was left to fend for myself. At the time, my idea of how 
to do it was to break into a service station. 1 got caught 
and was hauled before Judge Hayne—back when he was 
still on the bench.” Joe paused, lit a cigarette. Windsor’s 
eyes were keen, unwavering. “For some reason, the 
Judge took an interest in me. He let me off the hook on 
that charge. He made arrangements for me to stay in 
an orphan’s home and he booted my tail, figuratively 
speaking, until 1 got through high school with good 
grades. Then he arranged a scholarship for me at college.” 

“I see.” Windsor nodded. “You owe him quite a lot, 
don’t you, Joe?” 

“Maybe—^from one standpoint On the other hand it 
was all his idea, not mine.” 

“It must have been a blow to him when you married 
Cory—went over to the opposition, so to speak.” 

“I guess so. I haven’t seen him since, but he sent me 
his best wishes.” 

Windsor’s eyes were like chips of slate, and after a 
moment, he said softly, “You wouldn’t sell me out to 
Hayne, would you, Joe?” 

“What?” Joe was startled. 

“I said you wouldn’t sell me out to Hayne, would you?” 

“Sell you out? How could I seU you out even if I want¬ 
ed to?” 

“You haven’t answered my question, Joe.” 

“I’ll answer you this way. I wouldn’t sell you out to 
Hayne. He couldn’t afford to buy me.” 

Windsor’s face cracked in a flinty smUe. “That’s a good 
enough answer. In fact, it’s the answer I expected. I’m 
going to take you at your word.” He pounded the desk 
with a clenched fist. “We’ve got trouble, Joe. Bad trouble. 
I’m going to need your help.” 

“All right,” said Joe. “You have it. You know that.” 

“Yes,” said Windsor. “Well, there are some things you 
don’t know about my position on the Throughway negotia- 
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tions.” He went on talking, explaining at length and in 
detail all bis arrangements. Joe’s eyes widened in amaze¬ 
ment as Windsor’s voice droned on. Joe had never fully 
realized the extent of Windsor’s guile and ruthlessness. 

“But I made one mistake,’* Windsor said. “Just one. 
I’m afraid it’s coming home to roost, now.” 

“Oh?” Joe lit another cigarette. 

“In a few minutes,” Windsor said, “Judge Hayne is 
going to be in this office. He requested an appointment 
and 1 gave it to him. He’s excited. He thinks he has a big 
stick, and he’s coming up here to threaten me with it.” 

“You mean he’s found out something? How?” 

“It’s simple,” Windsor said flatly. “I’ve been sold out 
I know who did it, and I’ll deal with the party—she’ll 
wish she’d never heard of Samuel Hayne before I get 
through with her. But that doesn’t alter the fact that he’s 
onto something big. I know him well enough to be sure 
he wouldn’t be coming here otherwise.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Sit in on the conversation. Listen to what he has to 
say. And then help me decide how best to fight him.” His 
grin was without humor. “You’ve got a good mind, Joe. 
It works exactly like my own. That’s why I want your 
ideas. And you’re yoimg—you have strength and energy. 
Hayne won’t have a chance against the two of us.” 

Joe felt a faint shudder ripple over him; probably 
apprehension at seeing the Judge again—especially here 
in Windsor’s office. Still, Joe had never known Windsor 
to deal out a compliment before, or to take anyone into 
his trust so deeply. Exultation began to rise in Joe. I’ve 
made it at last, he gloated. In another few months. I’ll 
have real power in Kingsboro—and maybe real wealth. 

Windsor seemed to read his mind. “That’s right, Joe, 
You’re in the inner circle now. Help me stymie Hayne 
and you can write your own ticket.” 
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The intercom on the desk buzzed. Windsor fficked it 
on. 

A metallic voice said, “Judge Hayne is here.” 

Randolph Windsor’s face did not change expression. 
“Show him in.” 


Judge Hayne walked in, looked around challengjngjy. 
Then his mouth fell open. He had seen Joe. 

“Come in. Judge, come in,” Windsor urged. 

“Yes.” Joe said softly. “Come in. Judge.” Joe could 
not fight down the faint sickness within him that came 
from being on the other side of the fence from the judge, 
nor the throb of fear at what the judge might say about 
it. All at once Joe felt as if he were again in his teens, 
about to have the judge lecture him firmly, but kindly, 
on some shortcoming or other. 

The wiry little man with the silver-gray hair walked 
over to Joe and stuck out his hand. “Joe, it s been too 

long. How have you been?” 

“Pretty fair,” Joe said. “How,” he asked on impulse, 

“is Billie?” 

“Oh, as well as can be expected. You mustn’t isolate 
yourself from your old friends, Joe. You know you still 
occupy quite a place in our affections.” The judge looked 
at Windsor. “Even though you may have made an un¬ 
wise business affiliation.” 

Windsor, appearing unperturbed, motioned to a chair. 
The judge seated himself, took a cigar from his coat, 
and bit off the end. Windsor politely shoved forward an 
ashtray. The room was so still that even the tiny hum rf 
the electric clock on Windsor’s desk was audible. 

Then Judge Hayne said bluntly, “Randolph, at last 
you’ve over-reached yourself.” 

“I doubt it,” said Windsor. 

“I don’t.” The judge thoughtfully blew smoke. “I don’t 
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doubt it a bit I have chapter and verse on your Thiou^- 
way manipuJations—everything I need to torpedo you.** 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” Windsor 
said blandly. “What manipulations?” 

The judge made a wry face. “Suppose we talk frankly.” 

“You’re talking. I’m just listening.” 

“Then listen to this, for a starter. I know you’ve bought 
the State Highway Commissioner, and I know you’ve 
bought the appraisal committee. I know how much you’ve 
paid and when you paid it.” 

“Knowing and proving are two different things, Judge. 
Not that I admit any wrongdoing.” 

*I t hink I know the rules of evidence, including those 
concerning hearsay testimony. At the same time, I think 
the people you’ve bought would be quite embarrassed 
if charges were brought. Those hunks of money you’ve 
doled out will show up as outrageously unaccountable 
income. When a man has been in moderate circumstances 
for a number of years and suddenly becomes af¬ 
fluent ...” The Judge paused, puffed his cigar. “No mat- 
tcer,” he said. “I have a witness—now in a safe place— 
who will be only too happy to testify in a public hearing. 
And her testimony would be very damaging.” 

“I think I know who you mean.” 


“Yes. You should never strike a woman, Randolph. If 
you had been properly brought up you would have known 
that.” 

Joe knitted his brows. Here was a detail Windsor had 
not mentioned. 


“All right,” Windsor said. “So you have Rita stashed 
away. What do you want from me... hundred thousand 
• •. two hundred thousand?” 

“You know me better than that, Windsor.” 

Windsor took a deep breath. ‘Then what are you 
proposing?” 

“First, I want you to see that there will be no opposi- 
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tion to a movement to chose a different, more efficient 
and economical route. Second, since such a route will 
leave Shaketown intact, I want you to make your rental 
properties there suitable for human habitation—^by pro¬ 
viding proper repairs; proper toilet facilities, proper tubs 
or showers, proper heat—^and all else that’s proper. If 
you do those two things, 1 can assure you I’ll quit 
snapping at your heels—until I catch your hand in the 
cookie jar again.” 

“That’s blackmail,” Windsor said. 

“Absolutely,” the judge said. 

“Listen, Windsor. I’m no knight in shining armor. But 
I believe in government for all the people, not just for a 
few hogs at the public trough. I fought in the first World 
War for certain things I believed in—and my son was 
killed early in the second, fighting for the same thing.” 

Joe frowned uneasily. Neither the judge nor Billie ever 
mentioned that son. Suddenly, intuitively, Joe realized 
why the judge’s interest in him had been so strong. He 
realized also, for the first time, how deeply he must have 
hurt the judge by throwing in with Windsor. Still, what 
could Joe do about it now? The die was cast, he told 
himself. He had made his choice... 

“I happen to think,” the judge was saying, “that the 
things we fought for abroad should be fought for in Amer¬ 
ica as weU. I—” He broke off, sat back in the chair. His 
cigar had gone dead. He lit it again, and said. “Excuse 
the outburst. Well, Randolph, what’s your answer?” 

“Judge,” Windsor said smoothly, “you have me con¬ 
fused, letting go with all these charges, accusations, 
demands and Fourth-of-July speeches. I’d like about forty- 
eight hours to sort out everything and get it straight in 
my mind. Then I’d like to talk to you again.” 

“Sorry if I’ve confused you, Randolph,” the judge said. 
“I’ve always given you credit for a quick mind. But if 
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you need another forty-eight hours to see the light, that’s 
fine. rU see you this same time, two days from now.” 

Windsor stood up, his tall body like a shaft of granite 
in his immaculate gray suit “Yes. Thank you for coming 
in. Judge.” 

“My pleasure,” said Judge Hayne, rising. He extended 
a hand to Joe. “Son, I think I’ve given you enough advice 
in your lifetime. But if you can endure one bit more, let 
me remind you that you can’t play in a tar barrel and 
come out clean.” 

Joe shook the proffered hand. “Maybe what we’re all 
looking for isn’t at the end of rainbows. Judge. Maybe 
nowadays its kept in the bottom of tar-barrels.” 

“I like to think not. At any rate, come over with your 
wife and see us some time, Joe. We miss you. Good day, 
gentlemen, to both of you.” 

They watched the slight figure, confident but not cocky, 
erect but not jaunty, vanish from the oflSce. 

Joe turned to Windsor. “Can he really hurt us?” 

Windsor’s face was a mask of anger. “Hurt us?” he 
snarled. “He can ruin us!” Windsor clenched his fist. 
“The little son of a bitch! Joe, somehow we have to stop 
him. And we’ve got only two days.” 


Eleven 


CORY lay on the sofa and watched Joe, her brow wrin¬ 
kled slightly with concern. He was sitting in the big chair 
by the fireplace—not reading, not dozing, just staring off 
into space and smoking one cigarette after another. 

She did not like to see him upset, but she was glad to 
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have liitn home tonight. He had been out so much lately. 
He was working too hard; that was it. Sitting there all 
wound up, unable to relax that was what came of too 
much har d work, too many late hours. She felt a twinp of 
animosity toward her father. He had no business driving 
Joe so hard. But then the resentment faded. By this time 
she knew enough about Joe to realize that her father was 
not drivin g Joe. Her father did not need to. Joe drove 
himself. 

Cory closed her eyes. Should she tell Joe, she won¬ 
dered. Should she tell him that Reese McCoy was bother¬ 
ing her? After that visit, he had been making phone calls 
—^ne almost every day. Her lips compressed in a sour 
line. Reese McCoy—had she once actually bedded with 
him ? It seemed like a nightmare, something in another 
life, as remote and unreal as if she had read about it in 
a book. 

No, she thou^t, she could not tell Joe. But she had 
to do something about Reese, find some way to free her¬ 
self of him. 

When Cory op)ened her eyes, Joe was still sitting there, 
staring fixedly across the living room, deep in thought, his 
head in a billow of cigarette smoke. 

She sat up. “A penny for your thoughts.” 

“What? Oh!” “Just some business problems on my mind. 
You wouldn’t understand.” 

‘Try me, anyway.” 

“It wouldn’t help, Cory.” 

“All right.” She pouted in response to the rebuff. “I 
won’t pve you the penny, then. Would you like a drink 
instead?” 

“Please.” 

She went into the kitchen for a glass and ice. As she 
mixed his drink, she looked at the bottle and felt a faint 
thrill of pride at the fact that she did not want even one 
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sip. Maybe Fve finaUy whipped it, she told herself. Maybe, 
after all these months, I’ve done it... 

“Thanks,” Joe said absently when Cory handed him 
the glass. She leaned on the back of his chair. 

“It must be a very knotty problem,” she whispered. 

“It is.” He sampled the drink. 

“You’re neglecting your wife for it” She leaned for¬ 
ward and nibbled daintily at his earlobe. Her golden curls 
tickled his neck. 

He pulled away his head, “Please. I’ve got to thmV 
How can I think when you’re doing that?” 

She came around the chair and sat down in his lap. 
“It depends on what you want to think about,” she mur¬ 
mured, rubbing her nose against his neck, deliberately 
twisting her body so that she knew he could feel her 
breasts against him 

Damn it, he said, but his face was breaking into a 
grin, despite himself. She wriggled, settling deeper into his 

lap. “Stop that,” he said. But the sternness had left his 
voice. 

“What?” she asked. “Oh, this?” And she wriggled a bit 
more. “Joe,” she said, her voice faint and soft, “I do 
want to be a good wife to you.” 

You re doing okay—except for that damned squirm¬ 
ing.” 

“Oh, I can’t help that A conditioned reflex, I think 
they call it” 

“Feels to me more like a case of hot pants.” 

“Well,” she admitted, “it might be that too.” She put 
her mouth close to his. “In fact I think that’s a very 
accurate diagnosis.” 

He set down the glass. Whatever his thoughts had beeit 
she knew that she had succeeded in driving them frcun 
his mind for a while, and that was fine. He was too tense. 
This would relax him . 

He pulled her to him, held her tightly. Their mouths 
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met. Cory strained against him, flattening her breasts on 
his chest. His hand moved exploringly under her skirt 

In a moment, he said hoarsely, “I think we’d better go 

to the bedroom.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Let’s.” 

She led the way. 

There she undressed swiftly and disposed herself pret¬ 
tily on the sheet waiting for him. It was odd, it was fool¬ 
ish, but she almost felt as if she had been a virgin when 
she had married Joe. None of the other men, the name¬ 
less, faceless ones—Reese McCoy and the others—none of 
them had touched anything but her body. And no matter 
what anyone said, virginity was not a thing of the flesh. 
Vir ginity was kept where love was kept. Her body had 
been used, but what she had brought to Joe had been her 
love—new and untouched—virginal. 

What a difference, she thought, between sex without 
love, just out of desperation, and sex with love! No won¬ 
der poets wrote about love but not about sex. Without 
love, sex was nothing. This she had discovered. 

Then he was in the bed with her, and she rolled toward 
him. His fingers on her body were at first unexpectedly 
gentle. Usually he was as aggressive in his love-making 
as he was in everything else—swift, a little rough, even 
brutal at times in a way that to her was delicious. But 
tonight he was strangely slow and tender, his hands mov¬ 
ing over her breasts lightly, almost wonderingly, each 
touch sending waves of a fine, rippling warmth through her 
body. His kisses, too, though passionate enough, also 
were delivered with that novel, affectionate tenderness. 

Thus they lay together for a long while. They were in 
no hurry. They built the structure of passion inch by inch, 
sensuously and intimately. 

But at last the fires were roaring, and suddenly the 
gentleness was gone, as if each slow intimacy had 
stripped away another shred of restraint, until now, with 
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aU of that restraint discarded only the hard cor« of lust was 
left the ani m a l part that was at once the best and the 
worst of the whole thing. Cory stopped thinking. She 
heeded only desire, her desire and his. All she wanted 
was the maleness of him, the hard, searching thrust that 
she had been created to receive. She fought to have all of 
that there was. 

She threw herself into a wild totaUty of receiving, and 
of giving, too. Then she could feel the bliss mounting— 
she was climbing, climbing, and almost at the top and 
not quite and—^ycs! She said it aloud, fiercely, “Yes, yes 
yes, yes, yes!” And then a strange and formless cry was 
ripped from her. The act was over for them both, and 
she was content to drop back with his weight upon her. 

It was quite late at night by then. She felt sensibility 
oozing back into her like the slow trickle of water, ration¬ 
ality returning through layers of drowsy, happy, sa¬ 
tiated contentrnent. She held him tightly stiU, though, and 
at last she said, “My darling.” It was said with great 
love, with gratitude. 

A little later, she said, “Wasn’t that better than think- 
ing about business?” 

Much better, he murmured, and rolled his weight off 
her. She burrowed down beside him, content with the 
warmth of his arm under her head. 

She did not know how long she slept. All she knew 
was that when she awakened, he was gone. 

She sat up quickly, in unreasoning panic, pulling the 
sheet about her as if she expected to find strange eyes 
fixed on her body. “Joe?” she muttered groggily. 

Then she relaxed. She could hear his footsteps in the 
living room. She lay back and listened. Whatever had 
sunk its claws into him still hung on, despite all her ef¬ 
forts. Frowmng, Cory listened. The pacing went on— 
back and forth, back and forth. 

Suddenly it stopped. Cory held her breath. 
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A few seconds later, she heard him come down the 
hall, lift the telephone from its cradle and dial a number. 

After a moment, she heard his voice. 

“Randolph? Joe. Look, stop worrying about Hayne. 
Yeah. I know a way to get him off our backs—for good. 
No! No, I can’t teU you about it But it will work. I prom¬ 
ise you it will work.” There was a pause. “You said you 
trusted my judgment. Now, do you or don’t you?” 
other pause. Then Joe spoke, and some of the tension 
was gone from his voice, “Good. And there’s one more 
thing I have to know. What you said t(^ay—about me 
writing my own ticket—did you mean it?” 

He waited. His voice was hard, almost rasping when he 
said at last, ‘TU^hold you to that By tomorrow night, 
Hayne will be washed up.” 

Cory heard him walk away from the telephone, heard 
him go to the bathroom, and run the shower. She lay 
awake, staring into the darkness, wondering what in the 
world could be happening. All her contentment was gone 
now, nothing but a feeling of menace remained. 

Joe returned to the bedroom at last, clad in his pa¬ 
jamas. He got into bed beside her without turning on the 
light, and she felt him settle down. She pretended still 
to be asleep. In the darkness she lay quietly, wondering 
what Joe had meant by ‘writing his own ticket,’ and fight¬ 
ing down the desire for a drink. 


Twelve 


JOE MADDOX awakened slowly and with difficulty as a 
stream of sunlight lanced through the bedroom window 
and feU across his face. Then, by reflex, he sat up quick- 
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ly and looked at his watch. Eight o’clock. Cory had let 
him oversleep. 

He swung out of bed hastily. “Cory? Coryl” 

Yes? Her voice floated to him from the kitchen. 

He shambled into where she was frying bacon. He ran 
his hand through her tousled hair. “Why didn’t you wake 
me up?” 

“Because you were up so late last night. I heard you, 
pacing around, all the way into the wee hours of the 
morning. Joe, you have to have your sleep.” 

“Yeah, but I’ve got work to do.” 

After he had shaved and dressed, he felt more lively, 
more competent. Cory brought the platter of bacon and 
eggs from the stove, sat down across the breakfast table 
from him, unplugged the coffee pot, and poured coffee. 
He took a greedy swallow, burned his mouth slightly, 
and quickly set down the cup. Then he became aware 
that his wife was looking at him with a strange expres¬ 
sion. 

“What’s the matter, Cory?” 

“Nothing,” she said in a small voice. Then, “Joe, what 
did it mean, last night, when you made Dad promise to 
let you write your own ticket?” 

He blinked. “So you were eavesdropping.” 

“I was not eavesdropping.” She blushed. “I woke up, 
and I couldn’t go back to sleep with all that pacing you 
were doing.” 

He took a deep breath. “All right,” he said. “ITl tell 
you about it. Your father is in some trouble, and I know 

a way to bail him out. If I’m successful—and I will be_ 

it means we 11 be able to move out of here to where we 
really belong—Haven Heights. It means that when I 
walk down the street, people are going to say, ‘There 
goes Joe Maddox,’ and they’re going to smile and nod, 
and feel good all day long if Joe Maddox speaks to 
them. It means that if you get a sudden impulse to buy 
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vourself a pink Cadillac with gold seats and a diamond 
steering wheel, aU you’U have to do is write a check. 
And it won’t be because your father gave us any of it 
either. It will be because I earned it—-free, clear and 
outright. You were so scared that he might own us... 
Well, you can forget about that. If he doesn t watch out, 

I might iust wind up owning him!” 

Cory stared blankly. His outburst had completely as- 

tonished her. . ^ 

“All right, Joe. I suppose it’s a rosy picture. But 

there’s one thing I ask.” 

“What’s that?” . . _ 

“Sometimes,” she told him softly, “I have rngjitmares. 
I dream that I didn’t marry you at aU—but that I mar¬ 
ried my father.” Her face was solemn. “Please, Joe. 
Don’t let that nightmare come true.” 

His mouth set in a hard line. “You’re not makmg 

sense ** 

“Maybe not, Joe.” She lowered her eyes to her plate. 
“I guess we’d better stop talking and eat. The eggs are 
getting cold.” 


Joe Maddox stopped his car in front of 
Hayne’s house, and looked at his watch. Ten o clock. 
Good. Billie would be at work. The judge and he 
would have the place to themselves. Joe did not want 
Billie around to see him swing the hatchet 

Maybe he was doing wrong, he freely admitted to 
himself. But he seemed unable to act otherwise; he was 
at the mercy of a compulsion. M that the judge and 
Billie had done for him, given him, these were part of 
the past. Time moved along. Yesterday was not today. 
And ahead of him beckoned Haven Heights—wealth- 

position—the golden women ... , ^ . 

Joe smiled to himself. At least he had that last thmg 
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already under his belt. He was actuaUy married to one of 
ttose golden girls. And for a mistress he had one, too. 
Beautiful warm BiUie—in her own way she was every 
one of the feminine elite, a golden girl in her oto 
nght just as Windsor’s lovely woman, Rita Bolt, was 
a golden creature. Windsor had told him all about Rita. 
Md Joe had seen her around a number of times. It was 
er brother, Rob, that BiUie had mentioned to Joe. Yes 
that Wta was a prize package, aU right. Too bad, Jo^ 
told himself wryly, Windsor had lost her—just as he 
Joe, was about to lose Billie. ’ 

^ grimly as he 

rang the doorbell. 

It certainly was a beautiful morning, he noted, as he 
hstened for the judge’s footsteps. A fine morning. The 
autumn sunUght gilded the shabbiness of the neighbor¬ 
hood and somehow transmuted it to gold; the sky was a 
cloudless, unstained blue. Somewhere nearby a bird sang 

The judge opened the door. His face brightened as he 
saw Joe. 


WeU, ru be damedl Joe, come in. I was just think- 
mg about you.” 

‘•St* ° ® ‘^‘‘1 “Ot ^eel* 

• pleasure seeped from the 

judge s face. “I wish it could have been better. But may¬ 
be It wiU be, after we have a talk. That’s what I was 
thmkmg, Joe, that maybe I should have a talk with you,” 

“Strange.” Joe entered, and the judge closed the door. 

1 was just thinking the same thing.” 

“FmC’” the judge said. He took Joe’s arm. “Come into 
my office. We’U have some coffee.” 

Sure,” Joe said. “It wiU be Uke old times.” Joe felt 
a p^g of nostalgia. How many times he thought, had he 
sat m this house talking with the judge, with Billie. 

“You don’t mind instant coffee, do you?” The Judge 
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was ptn gging in a cheap little china two-cup pot, search¬ 
ing the mess on his desk for cups and spoons. 

“Not at alL” 

"Fine.” They both took chairs. “Joe,” the old man 
said warmly, “You look good, sitting there again.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe, his stomach in a tight knot 

The judge leaned back against his worn chair. “Well, 
Joe, since we were both going to talk, suppose I invoke 
the old saying about age before beauty and have my say 
first. All right?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe, every muscle taut 

“Now. Follow me closely, Joe. It’s not too late to get 
out Just because you’re married to his daughter, you 
don’t have to let him drag you under with him. Becau« 
that’s where he’s going—under. Randolph Windsor is 
through, Joe. I can premise you that And you know 
that I always keep my promises.” 

Joe nodded. He fou^t down an impulse to spring to 
his feet, to turn and run without doing what he had to 
do. If he wanted to live in Haven Heights, he could not 
turn and run now. 

“I’m sure you’re not implicated in his chicanery in 
any way,” the judge went on. “So, please, Joe ^for 
your own sake and the sake of those you love—get out 
now. Don’t let foolish considerations of family loyalty 
bind you. Windsor b an immoral man and he’ll get hb 
comeuppance. But you’re not immoral, Joe—overly mn- 
bitious, and understandably so, perhaps—but corruption 
rubs off on whatever it touches. Leave Windsor now, 
Joe, before you too become corrupted.” 

Joe shook his head slowly. “Judge, I’m afraid that’s 
not possible.” 

The judge stared. 

“Is it the money?” ^ 

“Yes,” said Joe. “The money—all the money means—•” 

“Well!” The Judge rubbed his face. All at once hb 
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voice was quite impersonal. “Proceed, then, young man. 
What did you come here to say? Oh, Windsor sent you 
to trade on our friendship. You’re to ask me to call off 
the dogs, just as a personal favor and for old times’ sake. 
Is that it?” 


•‘I'm 

your I 
irds, I 


“No.” Joe licked dry lips. “No, sir, that’s not ft.” 

“Get it off your chest, then—whatever it is. What did 
Windsor send you to say?” 

Windsor did not send me.” Suddenly all the nervous* 
ness left Joe. The moment for action had come. “I’m 
here of my own accord—not to ask you to call off your 
dogs, but to tell you to.” 

‘Tell me?” 

**Yes, sir. I think you’d better toss in your cards. 
Judge. I have a hand that beats yours.” 

Almost absently, the judge reached out, unplugged the 
steammg little coffee pot, poured two cups of hot water, 
handed Joe one, and extended a jar of instant coffee. Not 
a word was said as the two men went through ritual*like 
motions. 

Then the judge raised his cup and looked at Joe 
across the rim of it. “Go on,” he said coldly. 

“I don’t want to.” Joe was surprised at the steadiness in 
his own voice. “Believe me. Judge, I don’t want to. But if 
you’re going to use blackmail against us, I have no choice 
but to use it against you.” 

The judge lowered his cup and his face went slack with 
relief. Almost happily, he smiled. “Blackmail? Against 


me? All right, Joe. What have you found out—^that I 
cheated at bingo one night in 1932? I hate to sound ex¬ 
cessively righteous, but I seriously doubt that you can 
find anything compromising in my past.” 

“Judge, I wouldn’t expect to find any such thing. But 
after all”—^he spaced the words carefully—“You have a 
family.” 
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There was silence in the room as the Judge looked at 
Joe blankly, and then with dawning outrage. 

“Billie?” 

“Billie,” said Joe. 

“Damn you, boy.” The judge’s words sounded like 
shattering ice. “Damn you, don’t you threaten my daugh- 

ter.” .... „ 

“I’m not threatening. I’m just exploring possibilities. 

“Maddox, get out. Get out of here and never come 
back.” 

“I’ll go,” said Joe. He set down his cup. “But you 
had better listen to me first. Judge. For Billie’s sake.” 

The judge’s eyes were cold, and glittering. “Yes, on 
second thought, maybe I had. Spew out your filth.” 

“You go ahead with your plans to put the screws to 
Windsor, and I’ll guarantee you this ... Your daughter 
will be mixed up in one of the nastiest scandals ever to 
hit our town. She will be smeared, in fact, across the 
front page of every newspaper in this state.” 

“You lie,” the judge whispered. “Billie has never done 
anything reprehensible.” 

“Except,” Joe broke in, “maneuver herself into a posi¬ 
tion which can get her named as co-respondent in an ex¬ 
tremely messy suit for divorce on grounds of adultery. 

“Divorce? Whose divorce?” 

“Mine,” said Joe. “Mine and Cory’s.” 

The judge’s lips moving soundlessly. Then the words 
broke forth. “You’re a liar.” 

“Maybe you’d better read this.” Joe reached into a 
pocket, took out a folded sheet of paper. “Go on, read 
it! It’s a duplicate I had run of the original.” 

The judge reached for it gingerly, began to read. 

His face went red, then very white. Joe knew he could 
not have been halfway through the letter before he 
stopped reading. 
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“nT have written this,” the judge whispered 

“She not only wrote it,” Joe said. “She signed it” 

1 took you in,” the judge whispered. “I took 
you in and tried to make something of you. I hoped for 
you and I grieved for you and look what you turned into. 
I ^ould have left you to fester in the filth of Shaketown!” 

“In addition to that note,” Joe said coolly, “I have ten 
like it. Pretty raw stuff, don’t you think?” 

The Judge’s shoulders slumped. He let the duplicate 
of the letter flutter to the desk. 

“You’re blufiSng,” the judge insisted. “That thing is as 
damaging to you as it is to Billie. You don’t dare make 
it public.” 

I might dare a lot for half of the Throughway profits. 
How does this sound. Judge? The daughter of one of the 
wealthiest men in the state sues her husband for divorce 
on the grounds of adultery with your daughter. All of 
the letters are introduced as evidence and made public. 
Does that sound good? Does that sound like hot copy for 
every paper in the Sute? You bet your tail it does!” 

“But you would be sacrificing your own wife—^yourself, 
too. You would be just as smeared as Billie.” 

“Nobody is sacrificed but Billie,” Joe told him easily. 
“That’s the advantage of being rich, Judge. I won’t have 
to worry about what every Tom, Dick, and Harry thinks 
of me. I’m not saying that it would happen this way. It’s 
only a hypothesis. But suppose Cory does file suit 
against me for divorce and uses these letters. As soon as 
they’re made public, Billie is done for. And once that has 
been accomplished, let’s say that Cory and I are recon¬ 
ciled. Nobody has lost anything but Billie. And she’ll 
always be remembered as the girl who wrote those hot, 
sexy letters in the Maddox case.” 

Joe found his cigarettes, shook one out of the pack. 
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“How do I know this letter is not a forgery?” queried 
the judge. “You and Windsor could have—” 

“Ask Billie,” Joe said softly. “Just ask her.” 

“No.” The judge shook his head. “No, I don’t need to 
ask her. I—” He looked at Joe wearily. “Nothing is 
sacred to you, is it? Friendship, honor, love—nothing ” 

“Judge,” Joe said harshly, “you’re taking this too hard. 
If you’re reasonable, you know I won’t publicize the let¬ 
ters. Why be so upset about it? All it means is that we 
keep the status quo. In the future, you leave us alone—we 
leave you alone. It will be as if none of this ever hap- 
pened.” 

“You..The judge’s voice was choked with hatred. 
“You corrupt my daughter and then say it will be as if it 
had never happened. You batten on our friendship like a 
bloodsucking insect, drain us dry, use it to subvert justice 
and then say it never happened. You—” The judge rose 
unsteadily. He braced himself against his desk. “Get 
out of here before I take my pistol out of this desk and 
kill you with it.” 

Joe, too, stood up. “Not without your answer. Do we 
have a deal?” 

“A deal?” The judge’s voice was full of contempt 
“That’s all you were ever interested in, isn’t it? A deal 
a deal for Joe Maddox and the hell with anybody else. 
Yes, Joe Maddox, damn you, you have your deal I can¬ 
not jeopardize my daughter. Now go.” 

The judge’s face was white as bone; his fury seemed to 
be interfering with breathing. He stood there panting, 
looking at Joe with such hatred and contempt that at last 
not even Joe’s armor could stand it. 

Joe turned away. He walked down the hall and let 
himself out into the sunlit morning. 

In the trees around the shabby old houses, the birds 
still sang. Gold tinged the roof and windows. 

Joe got in his car and drove off. A few minutes later, 
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he stopped at a telephone booth. He noticed, with a cer¬ 
tain amount of self-contempt, that his hand was trem¬ 
bling as he dialed. 

After a moment, he said hoarsely, “Randolph, this is 
Joe. You can relax. No, the Judge won’t bother us any 
more... No. No, I’m not going to tell you how I did it 
Tm just going to be in after a while and we are going to 
sit down and write me that ticket... Yes, I can guarantee I 
h. Wait for me. I’ll be there in a little while.” ' 

He left the phone booth and wiped his sweaty hands 
on his trousers. There was a dull ache of tension at the 
base of his skull. But he did not mind. 

He had triumphed. He would never be poor again. 


Thirteen 

“YOU’RE home early,” Cory said, feeling a mixture of 
pleasure and apprehension. “It’s only four o’clock. Any;^_ 
thing wrong?*’ 

Joe had caught her before she had cleaned up. She wa^^J 
still in her oldest house dress, with a bandanna tied 
around her head. She had been sweeping. He had wanted 
to hire a servant for her, but she had protested; she liked 
the idea of keeping house. She got a lot of satisfaction from 
it, she said. She took off the bandanna and lifted her 
face for his kiss. 

It was brief, absent-minded. 

“Is anything wrong?” she asked again, doubly dis- . 
turbed. | 

His face broke into a forced smile—a spasmodic 
twisting of the facial muscles—very nearly a grimace. | 
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“Wrong? Hell, no!” His voice began to soar with a jittery 
exulation. “HeU, no, there’s nc^g wrong. Everything 
is fighter than it has ever been.” 

“What’s happened? Tell me!” 

Joe strode across the room. “Come in the kitchen,” he 

*^She watched him as he found the whiskey, poured a 
generous dose in each of two glasses, ran in water, 
dropped in ice. He shook the glasses in lieu of stirring 
them. Then he thrust one at her. “Drink,” he said. 

“But I don’t want a drink.” She looked down at the 
glass, suddenly full of need for it, and at the same time 
repulsed by it Determinedly, she set it aside. 

“You’ve got to drink,” he said. His face still wore that 
twisted simulacre of a smile. She had never seen him so 
wound up. “Goddamn it, you’ve got to drink!” He 
picked up her glass, rammed it into her hand. “We’re 
drinking a toast!” 

She did not know why such a coldness should nil her 
entrails when he was so obviously elated. She raised the 
glass obediently. “All right. What are we drinking to?” 

“We’re drinking to our own prosperity. It’s no longer 
just around the comer. We just walked into it, headlong.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” he said, with an intensity that made his voice 
shake, “that your husband is now a full partner in all 
Windsor interests. Not just a poor relation. A partner!” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand, hey? All rigjit, let me tell 

you. We’re rich!” ^ 

She blinked. “But we’ve always been rich. I mean— 

The glitter in his eyes nearly frightened her. “You have 
always been rich. Okay, so it’s no novelty to you. We^ 
it is a novelty to me. After Shaketown and an orphan’s 
home and that penny-ante newspaper job—I’m worth 
millions.” 
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Her brain was still trying desperately to comprehend 
all she had heard. “Joe, do you mean that Dad just gave 
you half of Shaketown?” 

“That’s what I mean,” he said tautly. “Half of Shake- 
town, and everything else he has. Now, let’s drink to my 
newly acquired wealth.” 

Still she refused to raise the glass. 

“Joe...” Her voice was a htdc shaky, but intent, 
searching. “Joe, Dad doesn’t just give people things. What 
did you do to earn such generosity?” 

Why nothing. Just a little favor. I told you he was 
in some trouble. Well, I knew some people and went to 
them and got the thing straightened out. That’s all—just 
a simple little favor—really nothing to it, except that he 
wasn’t in a position to handle it himself.” 

“I don’t like it,” she said flatly. 

His face went ugly. “What the hell do you mean, you 
don’t like it?” 


Dad wouldn’t pve away so much for a simple little 
favor. Joe—what did you do? How much...” She licked 
her lips. How much of us did you trade for that money?” 

“I didn’t trade him any part of us. On the contrary, I 
just emancipated us, made sure the mortgage was tom 
up. We’re free of your father, Cory. We’re rich in our 
own right now. That’s what I’m trying to tell you. You 
don’t have to worry about his dictating to us any longer. 
He doesn’t own us any more. Now do you understand?” 

Her eyes widened. “You mean that he can’t tell you 
what to do?” 

“I mean,” Joe said, “that now I am just as big a man 
as he is. In a couple of years, I might be bigger. Cory, 
brace yourself, this is hard to believe. But in our own 
right, now, we’re probably as wealthy as anybody in 
Kingsboro other than your father—and I intend to 
remedy that deficiency as soon as I can.” He laughed. 
“So go ahead. Drink. Drink to your own independence.” 
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“Yes, I can drink to that. Some of his excitement had 
communicated itself to her. Always, like a huge, winged 
shadow hovering over her life, there had been the pres¬ 
ence of her father, the sense of his owning her—not 
loving, but owning. What Joe was telling her was that he 
had just bought her free. The future was a broad, straight, 
open road, which could now be traversed leisurely but 
purposefully, and in a spirit of independence. As the fuU 
import of what he had told her sank in, she felt joy 
rising in her. Joe had said it; therefore it was true. Some¬ 
thing that had been bound in her for longer than she 
could remember broke free. “Yes. I can certainly drink 
to that!” She took a swallow of the whiskey and waited 
for her body to clamor for more. But there were no 
pressures inside her. She felt no compulsion to imbibe 
more. 

As for Joe, he had finished his drink, and now he 
poured another one. He drank that greedily, too. Then 
he seemed to relax. His glee became less strained. He 
reached out, ran his hand over her face, down her throat, 
across her bosom. “It was a lucky day,” he said. “It was 
the best day in my life when I met you. Get dressed, 
Cory. We’re going out tonight. We’ll celebrate. We can 
afford it.” 

“Yes,” she said happily, still not fully understanding, 
but trusting him. “Kiss me first.” 

He kissed her, without tenderness, but with a quick 
excitement, his lips hard and forcing against hers; there 
was a ruthlessness in the kiss. It was not exactly what she 
had in mind, but she felt it all the way to her toes. 

“Go on.” He swatted her on the rump as she turned. 
She was aware that he was pouring himself another drink. 

“You’d better slow down,” she cautioned, “or you won’t 
be able to get out the front door.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I’ll be all right. From now on. 
I’ll always be all right.” 
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Cory took less time dressing than usual because she 
did not want to keep him waiting. He was faster. When 
she came into the living room, he was sitting, showered 
and changed, with another drink in his hand. 

She pirouetted for him. “Will I pass inspection?"* 

He laughed. “You’re a genuine golden girl. You look 
just the way a rich man’s wife ought to.” He rose, went 
to her and took her arm. “Things are going to be dif¬ 
ferent from now on. You wait and see.” 

She was a little surprised at his remark. “Thing; were 
already pretty good, I thought.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I suppose they were. But they’re go¬ 
ing to be even better. I’ve made up my mind to that. 
I think—I think you’ll make a good wife. And I’m going 
to try to be a good husband.” 

“Why, you don’t have to try,” Her voice was husky. 
“With you, it just comes natimdly.” 

Then they both timied, startled, as the doorbell chimed. 

The profile of Joe’s face suddenly seemed hawklike. 
“Who the hell can that be?” 

“I don’t know. I’ll go see.” Cory went quickly to the 
door and opened it 

The girl standing on the threshold was beautiful. Her 
hair was black, her skin white, her eyes large and red¬ 
dened now, as if she had been crying. She said, in a 
voice that was low, controlled, and yet somehow tense, 
“Mrs. Maddox? My name is Billie Hayne. I imagine 
you’ve heard of me.” 

“Why, no, I don’t think so,” Cory said. “But please 
come in.” She led the way to the living room. 

Billie saw Joe and walked over to him. “I came to tell 
you that the judge is in the hospital,” she said. “After 
you left him this morning, he had a heart attack. A mild 
one, thank God, but he’ll have to avoid all excitement 
from now on. So you won’t have to worry about him , 
any more—with or without your blackmail.” 
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Cory stared. Joe’s face had the sickly color of taUow. 

Then Billie Hayne stepped back, turned so that she 
was facing both the others. Her slender fingers worked 
nervously at the strap on her pocketbook. 

“I came to tell you,” she said huskily. “I ramp, to tell 
you both, so that you can be proud of yourselves. Now 
you have something to celebrate, don’t you?” 

Cory’s blue eyes were distended, her cherry lips parted. 
“Miss Hayne, what’s this all about?” 

“You don’t know? Innocent as a kitten, is that it? Damn 
you, you little bitch, how can you stand there and pre¬ 
tend .. 

“I’m pretending nothing,” blurted Cory. 

“You don’t know about this?” Billie Hayne plunged a 
hand into her purse and pulled out a folded paper. She 
slammed it at Cory. “Read this. Maybe it will refresh 
your memory. Him using me all along and you knowing 
it—God, what kind of people are you?” 

Cory looked strickenly at the paper. It was, she saw, 
a photo copy of a longhand letter. She read a few lines— 
and began to tremble. She turned a white face to her 
husband and gasped, “This was written to you?” 

“You know damned well it was,” Billie said, snatching 
it back. “And so were all the others. You don’t have to 
put on any act. Joe told my father exactly how you ex¬ 
pected to cooperate in the collusion about the divorce. So 
don’t stand there and pretend —” 

“Divorce?” Cory made an effort to control herself. 
“Joe, what does this woman mean?” 

“I mean,” Billie said, “that I’ve been having an affair 
with your husband. I mean that he tricked me into writ¬ 
ing these letters. No, I won’t say that—^he tricked me into 
trusting him and loving him, so I wrote the letters of my 
own volition. And now he’s using them. My father has 
been trying to keep your father from milking this city 
diy. So Joe threatened to make these letters public in 
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the course of a fake divorce suit—unless my father would 
abandon his fight.” Billie, wheeled on Joe. “Damn you,” 
she said, “if it weren’t that it would kill Dad now, I’d 
take these letters down to the newspaper. I’d tell them 
do their worst, smear every word over the front page. 
And then I’d tell Dad he was completely free to spill all 
he knows about you and that other crook, your father- 
in-law—” 

“Wait a minute,” Cory said. “Joe—^what this woman 
has been saying... Is it true? Is any of it true?” 

Joe clenched his fists. 

‘True? Hell, yes," he yelled furiously. “Damn it, I had 
to do it! It was either that or see Judge Hayne kill the 
whole Throughway deal. Hell, yes, it’s true! And I’d do 
it all again if I had to—with maybe ten million dollars 
riding on it. I’d do it twice a week and four times on 
Sundays! Cory, you don’t get in the big money by play¬ 
ing Kindergarten games.” 

He broke off, appalled by the expression on her face. 
Turning harshly on Billie Hayne, he said, “You’ve done 
your damage. You’re even. Now get out of here.” 

“Yes,” Billie said. “I will. But there’s something I 
want you to know, Joe. I told Rob Bolt all about this— 
about the letters and everything else. I wanted to level 
with him. I didn’t want Wm to be under any illusions 
about me. He asked me to marry him, anyway—and I’ve 
accepted. So don’t think I’m heartbroken about you, 
Joe. I’m well rid of you.” 

She had taken a couple of steps toward him. Her hand 
lashed out. It was a savage slap. The angry red finger¬ 
marks showed on Joe’s shocked face as he glared help¬ 
lessly at her. 

“Now,” Billie Hayne said, “I’ll go.” She turned on her 
heel and strode to the door. There she paused. For just 
an instant, her face softened as she looked around at 
Cory. 
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•^ou really didn’t know, did you?” 

“No,” Cory breathed- 

Billie Hayne shook her head. “I feel so sorry for you.” 

She closed the door behind her. 

The living room was silent for a couple of minutes 
after Billie Hayne had gone. 

Then Joe said, “Forget it, Cory. That’s the way it had 
to be. I wish I could go over and see how the judge is 
doing, but that would probably pve him another heart 
attack. So let’s go out, as we plaimed— 

Cory seemed not to have heard him. 

“I guess that tears it, doesn’t it?” she whispered. “I— 
guess my nightmare came true.” 

“What nightmare?” 

“The one I told you about—the one in which I dream 
Tm married to my own father... It did come true, didn t 
it?” 

Joe tried to take her in his arms. “Cory —” 

“Don’t touch me. Don’t you touch me. I couldn’t stand 
that.” 

He dropped his hands helplessly. 

“Well,” she said, “you have what you wanted, right? 
Money in your grasp. That’s all you ever wanted. You 
didn’t want me—^just the key to Randolph Windsor’s 
vault. I was only a rumhead nympho, so easy to con into 
marrying merely by promising not to lay her until after 
the ceremony. A sucker, a fall-girl, someone to laugh 
about when you were shacked up with your mistress.” 
Suddenly the tears came. “And I, like a fool, was so God 
damned happyl Blindly she turned and ran for the door. 

“Cory! Where are you going?” 

“What’s the difference? Anywhere away from you...” 

She ran across the porch. His cry followed her. “Cory!” 

She ran down the walk. The new car, the one he had 
driven home, stood in front of the house. She jerked open 
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the door, and threw herself into it The keys were in the 
switch. 

She was crying so hard that she was not aware of 
starting the engine. She stamped hard on the accelerator 
and the car leaped away from the curb. 

She kept her foot to the floor, everything within her 
frozen into one mass of congealed misery. She did not 
know her destination, but wherever it was, she wanted 
to get there as quickly as possible. 


Fourteen 


‘^JOE?” Randolph V\^dsor’s voice was an inquiring sound 
from the front door. ‘‘Joe—^you in here?” 

The living room was dark. 

“Yeah,” Joe said after a moment “I’m here.” 

Windsor came in, fumbled around, flicked on a lamp. 
He stared curiously at Joe Maddox, who was slumped in 
the chair with a ^ass in his hand. 

“Where’s Cory?” 

“I don’t know. She’s gone out,” Joe said. 

He was aware of Windsor’s eyes on him—hard, pene¬ 
trating, appraising. “You and Cory have an argument?” 

“Sort of,” Joe said. He raised himself up in the chair. 
“What brings you here?” 

“I came over to teU you the loose ends have all been 
tied up . . . Incidentally, you heard about Hayne?” 

“Yeah,” said Joe. “He’s in the hospital.” 

“That must have been strong medicine you fed him this 
morning.” 

“Strong enough.” 

**Th^ stronger the better. Well, since Hayne was out 
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of the way, that left only Rita Bolt as any problem. There 
was still the chance that she might go to the newspapers.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I had a little talk with her. I pointed out that with 
Hayne out of the way, she could not count on any protec¬ 
tion from anybody—nor her brother, either. She isn’t too 
concerned about herself, but she’s a fool about her broth¬ 
er, see? I don’t think we’ll have any more trouble from 
her. Without Hayne, she won’t dare buck me.” He rubbed 
his hands together. 

“That’s good,” Joe said. “That’s fine.” 

“Aren’t you going to offer me a drink?” 

“The stuff is in the kitchen. Help yourself.” 

“Thanks.” Windsor disappeared, came back and sat 
down. 

“You drove a hard bargain today,” Windsor said, tak¬ 
ing a sip of neat whiskey. But it was worth it “That’s 
what I really came by to tell you. It was damned well 
worth it.” He set down his glass. “Joe,” he said, “I don’t 
begrudge a bit what you took. Sooner or later, you’ll make 
it all back for me—and in any case, you’d get it all 
after I was gone. You’re the man I’ve been looking for, 
the man I would have wanted my son to be if I had bad 
one.” He paused. “You know, they’re a bunch of sheep,” 
he remarked. 

“Who?” 

“People. That’s the thing about them. Out of every 
hundred, ninety-nine are sheep—fat little sheep, scared 
and trembling. The other one of that hundred, Joe—^he’s a 
wolf.” Windsor chuckled. “I remember that first day I saw 
you, when you came marching into my house with Cory 
just as cool as a cucumber. You know what I thought 
right off, Joe? I thought, well, by God, maybe this is a 
wolf Cory has married. Hell, I knew you were for¬ 
tune-hunting. And I didn’t care. If you were a wolf, the 
kind of wolf that could scare the sheep, make them run. 
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gobble them up—I needed you.” Windsor paused to light 
a cigarette. “You’ve long sharp teeth, Joe.” He added 
softly, “Don’t ever get the idea, though, that they’re long¬ 
er than mine . .. Where did you say Coiy has gone?” 

“Out,” Joe said. 

“Out where?” 

“I don’t know. Just out.” 

Windsor squinted at him speculatively. “AH right, so you 
two have had a quarrel.” Windsor chuckled harshly. “Don’t 
worry about it. She’ll come home, wagging her tail be¬ 
hind her. She’s like her mother. She’d die before she’d 
get off the gravy train. Sometimes I get a kick out of see¬ 
ing just how much I can ram down Alma’s throat without 
her gagging. You’d be surprised, Joe. Women like Alma 
and Cory will stand for anything rather than give up 
money or prestige. Don’t let Cory push you around. 
You’ve got the whip hand. The sheep arc ie ones who 
let women drag them around by their noses, not the 
wolves.” ■ 

“Yeah,” said Joe. 

Windsor stood up. “Well, I have to go. Til see you to¬ 
morrow, Joe.” 

“Yeah,” said Joe. 

Windsor chuckled. “I still wish I knew what the hell 
you used on Hayne.” 

“You won’t know,” promised Joe. 

“I didn’t think so,” Windsor said. “If I found out, it 
would reduce the power you hold. I figured you would 
be too smart for me ever to know. I don’t care, Joe. 
We have a lot of sheep ahead of us. We can eat twice 
as many of them, working together ...” 

“Yeah,” Joe said again. 

He watched the door close behind Windsor. 

Then Joe got up and went to the kitchen and made 
himself a fresh drink. Standing there, he looked through 
the kitchen window at the darkness outside. It was quite 
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late. He heard a car coming down the street Cory? He 
tensed. But the car went on by. 

1 wonder where she is, he thought 1 wonder where the 
hell she is? 

Why should it make any difference to you, he asked 
himself. 

You acquired a tool, you used it to do a job—and if 
the tool broke in the process, it didn’t matter. Once the 
job was done, you didn’t need the tool any longer. 

But he had to admit he was completely desolate, whol¬ 
ly empty and miserable, without Cory at his side. 

Damn Billie Hayne! Why had she gone and raised such 
hell? 

He took a swallow his drink. 

Of course she had to raise hell. With her father in 
pieces, what could she be expected to do to you, Joe? 
Kiss you? 

He thought of the judge But not for long. It was too 
painful. 

He drank some more whiskey. 

He should feel untouched by all that had happened. 
When you had money, nothing was supposed to be ca¬ 
pable of hurting you. Yet everything seemed to be hurt¬ 
ing him—the Judge’s face . . . Billie’s slap . . . and most 
of all, Cory’s horror. 

Joe left the kitchen and paced the house restlessly. 

Damn it, he told himself, Windsor is right She’ll be 
home. She doesn’t want to get off the gravy train And the 
hell with what she thinks. When she gets over the shock, 
she’ll serve as a good front for the rich Joe Maddox. And 
there are plenty of other women with whom I can find 
what I really need ... 

The night moved along with painful slowness. Joe 
Maddox prowled restlessly. Each time the soimd of a car 
on the street became audible, he tensed. But no car 
brought home Cory. 
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He drank a great deal while he waited for her but 
none of it seemed to affect him. And no longer did he 
feel any jubilation, though he had triumphed, though he 

was wealthy. The only thing on his mind was Cory_ 

and that was folly, too. She would be home in due time. 
Meanwhile, let her do anything she wanted. 

At two-thirty, he searched her drawers, found the keys 
to her red convertible, and went out to look for her. 


It was not really a search so much as an aimless criss^ 
crossing of town. He tried the Country Club, the Mo- 
seUe^ a few other places to which she might have gone. 
After that he just drove, keeping his eye peeled for their 
car. It was so late that there was little trafiSc; it was not 
inconceivable that if she were just driving around, he 
might spot her. 

He cruised the business section and Haven Heights. 

He even rode through the miserable streets of Shaketown, 
not because he had any idea that she might be down 
there, but to satisfy some obscure impulse. The hovels, 
slumbering darkly, brought back every old and bitter 
memory he had. He clenched his teeth as he fought off 
those memories, thinking: The place no longer owns me. 
Hell, I own it! 

Nevertheless up the hill that led out of the shack jun¬ 
gle, he drove more swiftly, as if afraid that those decay¬ 
ing skeletons of houses were chasing him. He steered 
through the disreputable sections that edged Shaketown 
like the shriveled rind of a cankered melon, going past 
gaunt Victoria-vintage houses spotted with their pathetic 
signs and stone fronts. Here, as among the shacks air 
seemed heavy with defeat and hopelessness. Thank God, | 
he thought, that there is no chance of my ever . . . 

He slammed on the brakes. He backed up, stared. 

What in hell could she be doing in this part of town? 
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He parked the red convertible and got out, then looked 
at the house towering over him 

It was large, ancient with its paint flaked sordidly. The 
blinds were drawn tightly. No light issued forth. 

Cory? Here? 

Joe Maddox set his jaw, and walked up the steps. 



“LOVER,” Cory said thickly. Her eager hands pulled 
Reese McCoy down on top of her again. 

He shook himself loose roughly, his face cracked by 
a sardonic grin. “All right, Cory, aU right Don’t eat me 
alive. Give me a little rest” 

No, ’ Lying there on the dirty bed, her cropped yel¬ 
low hair tousled against the grimy pillowcase, she shook 
her head violently. “No. Want more. Cory wants a lot 
more. Warma keep it up all night” 

“Let’s stop for a drink and a cigarette.” 

‘Yeah,” she said. She rubbed her eyes. “Thassa good 
idea. A drink—^girtune a drink, Reese.” 

The single 60-watt bulb only emphasized the sordid¬ 
ness of the little room at Bo Hawg’s. As Cory sat up, 
Reese McCoy let his eyes rove over her naked figure. 
Marriage had not hurt her a damn bit, he thought If 
anything it had improved her. She looked just as goo<L— 
and she was even better in bed. 

He turned away, pouring whiskey from a bottle into 
two cloudy glasses that sat on a rickety nightstand, the 
only piece of furniture in the room other than the bed. 
He was still trying to figure it aU out. In one way, it 
made no sense at all. In another, it added up. 
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He had been playing blackjack in the dining room 
with a man called Squinch-eye. Squinch-eye had been at 
least sixty dollars in the hole and had been getting edgy; 
Reese had expected trouble before long, and that had 
suited him fine. He had been in a mood for trouble. He 
had been called into Maddox’s office that very morning. 
Maddox and old man Windsor had been up to some 
funny business; Reese had known that Then Maddox 
had laced into Reese, not with words that smashed but 
with words that cut 

The upshot had been that Reese was through—finished. 
Shaketown would be coming down soon. They would not 
need him any more. When Shaketown was finished, they 
would be through with the kind of property it took mus¬ 
cle to collect rents from. A month’s pay and out—flat 
I' ' on his can, just like that—after three years. Maddox. 
*■ Some day Reese would— 

“Hit me,” Squinch-eye had ssud tersely. “One time 

only.” 

“Sure.” Reese had flicked a card, then had looked up 
as Bo Hawg had shuffled in. 

“Reese,” Bo Hawg had rumbled, “you got company.” 
“Yeah? It will have to wait.” 

“I don’t think you’ll want this here company to wait” 
Something in Bo Hawg’s voice had brought Reese’s head 
up. Then he had tensed, frozen, with a card in one hand, 
for he had seen Cory in the doorway. Her face had been 
pale, but she had looked like a million doUars in that fancy 
dress* 

“Hello, Reese,” she had said in a brassy voice. “You 
said I would find you here. What about buying me a 

drink?” ^ 

“Damn it,” Squinch-eye had said. “I ain’t got all night. 
Reese had thrown down the deck. “Shut up. You win 
this hand, so rake in your money. Game’s over.” 

“Over, hell! I’m fifty dollars down, even after this!” 
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Reese had turned cold eyes on him. 

“You haul tail out of here,” Reese had said. “I told 
you the game is over.” 

Squinch-eye had stared into those pale pupils, then his 
own gaze dropped away. “I still say it ain’t fair,” he had 
mumbled. But he had faded away. 

“A drink, eh?” Reese had said to Cory. “Bo Hawg, 
pour the lady a whiskey—a double. A nice, big double. 
How’s that, honey? Is that what you’re looking for?” 

“Yes,” she had said, her gaze steady on him “Yes. 
It’s part of what I’m looking for.” 

He had allowed himself a cool smile. “I reckon I got 
the rest of it,” he had said. 


That had been a few hours ago. And, Reese gloated, 
by now he had had his revenge on Joe Maddox. He 
had had it good. And he would have it again—tonight 
and more nights to come. Reese handed Cory one of the 
glasses taking a deep satisfaction from the frowsy drunk¬ 
enness of her. The lower she sank, the greater his venge¬ 
ance on Maddox. 

She drank half the glass at a gulp and made a face 
“Reese—you like me, Reese?” 

“Sure, baby. Sure, I like you.” 

“Thass good. Because nobody else does. Everybody 
wants to use me. But nobody wants t’ like me.” She 
swallowed some more whiskey. “I loved him,” she mum¬ 
bled. “Loved him! You hear that, Reese? Loved him and 
thought he loved me and all the time what he wanted 
was a key to a vault. All right. Hell with him. He’s got 
what he wants. And I got what I want.” She raised the 
glass aloft. “This what I want, Reese. Drink enough of 
this and nobody can hurt you. It’s just like armor, Reese. 
You know that? You can put it on, and when you got 
enough of it, nobody can get at you. Nobody!” 
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“Sure,” he said. “Sure, sure.” 

She fell back on the bed and moved wantonly. “Reese, 
come on. Help me, Reese. Help me not to be alone.” 

McCoy sat down his empty glass. “Sure,” he said. 
“Sure.” He went to her. 

She was so drunk that she hardly knew what she was 
doing. He was almost certain that she was going to pass 
out before he was through, but she did not. And, when 
he arose exhausted, she was still twisting, turning, as if 
there were some clockwork mechanism in her tiiat would 
not run down. 

“Reese,” she mumbled blindly. “Don’t stop, Reese. 
Please. Don't stop wd leave me alone.” 

He loakedi at bpr- A plan was forming in his mind. 

“I’m finished,”'-be said. “I am finished for a while, 
Coiy—gone as fat as' I can go.” 

“Reesiei!” Her voice Vas a wall. “Don’t say that Don’t 
leave me alone! Make more love to me.” 

“I can’t,” he said coldly. 

“But I’ve got to have—” 

“You’ll have it,” he said. “Don’t worry.” 

She seemed to relax a little. “Don’t wanna be alone.” 

“You won’t be.” He licked his lips “I’ll send Bo Hawg 
in to keep you company.” 

“Gimme another drink,” she said, as if she had not 
heard. 

He poured. “Did you hear what I said? I’ll send in 
Bo Hawg.” 

“All right,” she whimpered. “Don’t care who. Just don’t 
wanna be left—” 

Reese put on his clothes, smiling tightly. Yes, he and 
Maddox would soon be even—flat even. Reese went to | 
the door of the cubicle. 

“Bo Hawg,” he called harshly. 

There was a shufiSing sound of footsteps in the corri- 
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dor. Then Bo Hawg appeared, the back of his hand 
wiping away the remnants of some scrambled eggs from 
his huge, stubby jowls. “Yeah? Cain’t a man even eat 
his supper?” He scratched himself, grunting profanely 
with the effort. 

“You ain’t going to want no supper,” Reese said softly. 
"Not with what I got for you.” 

Bo Hawg squinted. Then a flame lit his little eyes. He 
looked past Reese into the cubicle. His tongue ran over 
his lips. The yellow stubs of broken teeth showed in a 
grin. “You mean—?” 

Reese nodded. 

“I don’t want nobody yelling rape,” Bo Hawg said 
quickly. 

“She ain’t going to yell,” whispered Reese. He turned 
back to Cory. Her head was hanging over the edge of 
the bed. For a moment he was afraid she had passed out 
or was being sick; then he saw that she was drunkenly 
grinding out a cigarette on the floor. He went over, stepped 
on it, and flipped her back on the bed. 

“Bo Hawg is here,” he said. “You want Bo Hawg to 
take care of you?” 

She squinted up at him “Bo Hawg?” For a moment, 
he thought a shudder rippled through her. Then she 
moved her legs wantonly, and a loose-lipped smile came 
to her face. “Why not? The more the merrier... Just 
gimme one more drink first.. .” 

“Yeah,” Reese said. “I allow you’ll need it ” He poured 
another dose and handed it to her. Bo Hawg’s Angers 
were already fumbling at the buttons on his dirty shirt. 

“Come on. Bo Hawg,” Cory muttered. “Come one 
and all. Le’s have a party—” 

“I’ll just watch for a while,” Reese said. He lifted his 
head and laughed. The laugh died as he found himself 
facing Joe Maddox. 
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It had not been easy for Joe Maddox to get into the 
place. He had rung the old-fashioned bell on the porch 
several times, and nobody had answered. Finally, rage 
growing in him, he had started to pound the door un¬ 
mercifully. 

After a while, the door had opened a crack. A face 
had peered out at him. “Hey, stop that racket. What 
you want?” 

“Let me in,” Joe had said harshly. 

“Mister, you want us to call the police? Who you look¬ 
ing for?” 

“I’m looking for somebody who is in here. And if it’s 
police you want, rU go get them myself.” 

The face had said, “Wait here. I gotta go find Bo 
Hawg. You just wait. I don’t work here. I’m just a cus¬ 
tomer. I—” The man had scuttled away. 

Joe tried the door. Whoever it was, in his excitement, 
had forgotton to bolt it Joe swung it open and entered. 
He found himself in a dim hall. From somewhere toward 
the back of the house, there came the sound of laughter. 
He moved toward it 

En route, he had passed through what once had been a 
dining room. Several men were playing cards at a table, 
so engrossed that they paid no attention to Joe. He con¬ 
tinued on into a kind of back parlor. 

There had been several couples in there, drinking and 
doing some uninhibited necking on a couple of decrepit 
couches. One of the women, a fat, peroxide blonde, had 
been naked to the waist except for a net bra that had 
barely covered her sagging breasts. 

“Who runs this place?” Joe had rapped out 

The blonde had unhooked her arms from around the 
neck of a thin, elderly man who looked not unlike a 
turkey. “Who wants to know?” she demanded belliger¬ 
ently. 
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“Me,” Joe had said. “That’s who.” He took a step 
forward “Who runs—” 

The blonde had looked at his face. “B-Bo Hawg runs 
h,” she had quavered, 

“Where is he?” 

“I don’t know, mister.” She had gestured vaguely. “Tty 
upstairs.” 

Joe wheeled, found a flight of stairs, climbed them three 
steps at a time. He found himself in a corridor long and 
dingy with many doors. Joe moved along quickly but si¬ 
lently. No light had been showing under any of the doors. 
Then he rounded a comer, halted. 

A light was showing imder a rickety door. He pulled 
it open. It had taken perhaps two seconds for the scene 
to sink in. Cory’s voice had been purring: “Come on. Bo 
Hawg. Come one and all—” 

Joe’s stomach had lurched, propelled by nausea. He 
had watched the filthy fatness of Bo Hawg trying to get 
itself undressed. 

Then Reese McCoy had spoken, had laughed—and 
had looked up to stare at Joe. 


They spoke at once. “What’s my wife doing here?” 
Joe snarled at McCoy; while McCoy, his face breaking 
into a wolfish grin, rapped out, “Too bad, Maddox. You’ll 
have to wait your turn.” 

Their words mingled senselessly, but at that moment, 
Bo Hawg, glaring at Joe, cried, “Who’s that? I never 
seen him around here.” 

“It’s her husband,” Reese McCoy explained with satis¬ 
faction. 

Bo Hawg’s eyes went wide. He stepped away from 
Cory. “Now, listen, I don’t want no trouble. Mister, 
you—” 

Reese McCoy was crouched like a panther. He had 
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never taken his eyes from Joe. “Hush, Bo Hawg,” he 
said softly. “Hush—get out and let me handle this.” He 
still had that wolfish grin on his face. “You come for 
her, huh?” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “Fve come for her.” 

Cory moved gropingly on the cot. “Bo Hawg? Reese? 
Somebody? Don’t wanna be alone. Somebody come . . . 
make love . . 

Joe was gagging at the reek of whiskey, smoke, sweat 
He looked down at Cory. She was staring at the wall 
unseeingly. She twisted. She rubbed her hands over her 
breasts. “Somebody—^please . . 

All at once Joe Maddox found that he could not look 
at her. A suffering far beyond any he had known in his 
life struck through him. He felt sickness, pity, rage— 
simultaneously. Sickness because of her sickness, pity for 
the state she was in . . . and rage at himself. A hot dry, 
blinding rage that he, Joe Maddox, was responsible for 
her condition. It was he who had given her no place to 
belong except here... 

He did not feel any hatred for McCoy in that moment 
But in sudden revelation, like lightning striking, Joe knew 
that he loved this girl on the bed, this slut. And he knew 
that he had loved her all along, Eilthough he had not been 
able to admit it to himself. If he had tricked her, he had 
tricked himself far more cruelly. Her disaster was that 
she was here; but his was that he had seen her here. This 
suffering of his would last him all his days. 

Yes, he loved her—even like this. And that was his 
punishment. 

Gently he put out a hand, tried to get her up. He was 
dimly aware that Bo Hawg had fled from the room. 
“Cory,” he said tenderly “Cory?” 

She sat up, blinking, rubbing her face, staring out of 
eyes blurred with drink. “Who ...? Joel” She jerked away 
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from him. “No,” she screamed. “Get away from me. 
Reese, make him get away!” 

Joe backed off. “Cory, I want to take you home.” 

“Reese! Don’t let him take me. Don’t wanna go.” 

“Cory, please. I love you.” 

“Love? You don’t love anything. Nothing except a dol¬ 
lar. Married my own father! Reese—please!” 

Joe straightened up, his stomach churning. 

McCoy’s eyes were glinting with a happy satisfaction- 
“I reckon you better leave her alone, Maddox. She don’t 
want nothing to do with you. There’s quite a few men 
here she ain’t tried out. Now you just run on home, and 
when she gets through going on down the line, if she 
wants to go home to you. I’ll see she gets there. If she 
don’t, she can stay here. Your wife’s a good lay, Maddox, 
Don’t worry. We’ll take care of her.” 

Reese pronounced each word slowly, distinctly, so that 
Joe could miss none of their import. Reese’s whole body 
was taut with challenge. He was trying to goad Joe into 
recklessness. 

“Did you bring her here?” 

“She come of her own free will—straight from you.” 
McCoy’s voice was edged with triumph. “And you just 
heard her. She don’t want to go back.” 

“Where are her clothes?” 

“Didn’t you hear what I said? She don’t want to go 
with you. Do you, honey?” 

“No, not with him.” 

“Get me her clothes,” Joe said. “She’s my wife. Either 
get me her clothes or get out of my way.” 

*‘No,’’ said Reese McCoy, and his arm was a blur as 
his fist lashed out. 

The blow slammed Joe Maddox all the way across the 
room, crumpling him to the floor. 

Joe pulled himself erect He could feel blood trickling 
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from his cut mouth. He rubbed his chin, staring at 
McCoy. 

‘‘All right,” Joe said, and launched himself in a dive. 

His clawing fingers caught McCoy before the other 
could step aside. McCoy’s fist slammed into his chest, but 
Joe would not let go. The two men wrestled and kicked 
and mauled each other. Then Joe loosed one hand long 
enough to deliver a crushing uppercut. McCoy went 
over backward. 

From the filthy floor, Reese McCoy recoiled into a 
crouch. His hand whipped into a pocket; there was a 
harsh, dry snick —and Joe saw a five-inch knife blade 
gleaming silver and deadly. 

McCoy’s lips curled away from his teeth, so that he 
looked liked a beast mad with blood. He swung the blade 
in a short arc. “Now,” Reese whispered. “Now I’m gon¬ 
na cut you till even the hawgs wouldn’t have you.” Still 
crouched, Reese moved toward Joe, blade poised. Joe, 
penned in a comer of the cubicle, could not retreat or 
sidestep. 

He did not care. As Reese McCoy came toward him, 
Joe was astonished to find that he felt no fear. His body 
felt light, infinitely capable of fine response to his wilL 
There was a kind of hard joy in him at the issue drawn 
here. He dropped into a crouch himself, determined that 
somehow he would get past that knife, somehow he 
would get to McCoy. Vaguely he was aware that Cory 
was sitting up on the bed, her eyes wide, her mouth 
gaping. 

“You bastard,” McCoy whispered, “this is gonna be a 
pleasure.” The knift jabbed out, missed Joe by an inch. 
“Slow,” McCoy said. “Slow and sure does it In ribbons 
—that’s it You’re gonna be sliced into ribbons, Mad¬ 
dox!” He jabbed again, deliberately stopping the thrust 
short, watching Joe flinch. 

Then Reese’s face changed. It lost its mocking snarl. 
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went cold and set. **Enough,” he said. “Here it comes, 
Maddox.” He lunged. 

As Cory screamed, Joe tensed every muscle in his body 
and sprang to meet the thrust. The blade was whipping 
at him point-on. Could it be avoided? Joe, in his reckless 
fury, did not know or care . . . But it made no differ¬ 
ence. For magically the steel swimg wide and he was 
inside of it. McCoy was cursing Cory, who had flung 
herself from the bed and was clinging to his wrist. 

Joe’s fist came across in a roundhouse. His knuckles, 
crunched solidly into McCoy’s face. The impact was su¬ 
perbly satisfying. 

McCoy gave a sigh, and the knife dropped. For a 
moment McCoy sagged. Then he was coming in again, 
with a killer’s resilience. Joe took one blow, braced 
himself, then threw everything he had into a short right 
hook. McCoy went flying back against the wall. Joe was 
on him instantly. McCoy tried to lift shielding hands; 
Joe knocked them aside. Then, murderously, oblivious 
to the pain flaring in his knuckles, Joe methodically beat 
McCoy down. 

“Joe!” Through the red mist that swirled about him, he 
heard Cory’s voice. “Joe, you’ll kill him.” He felt her 
pulling at him. 

McCoy sagged to the floor, his face a battered pulp. 
Joe stepped back, panting and wheeled to face Cory. She 
was standing there in her nakedness but no longer did 
she look drunk. 

“All right,” Joe said, “If Reese means that much to 
you, if you want him—there he is.” Joe gestured at the 
hulk on the floor. 

“Joe, tell me true. Why did you come here?” 

“To take you home,” he said. “But it seems you don’t 
want to go, so I’m going to let you stay. Maybe you’re 
right. Maybe it’s better here than with Joe Maddox.” 
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“Joe,” she said, “please... Why did you want to take 
me home?” 

He could not keep the agony out of his face. 

“God damn it,” he cried, “because I love you!” 

She turned away from him. Her voice was mufSed. 
"No,” she said. “No. I’ll never be trapped that way again.” 

Joe shook his head helplessly. 

“Cory. Cory, damn it —** 

“Go away. Go away, please, just go away.” 

“No, I will not go away!” His hand on her shoulder 
spun her around. He looked down into her agonized face, 
wet with tears. “No, not without you I won’t I’ve 
changed my mind. I’m not leaving you here. Get your 
clothes! Get your clothes and I’ll prove it to you.” 

“Prove what?” 

“That I love you. I didn’t know before—I didn’t know 
until I saw you a few minutes ago with that fat pig about 
to . . . Oh, Cory, I’ve always loved you, I love you now. 
It’s just that I didn’t know it imtil it was almost too late.” 

“It is too late,” she said dully. 

“Where are your clothes?” 

“I guess,” she said blankly, “they fell down behind 
the bed.” 

It struck them both as pretty funny. 

They were laughing hysterically as he helped her strug¬ 
gle into her dress. 

But then she seemed to sink back into the alcolxd 
again. At the last moment she refused to cooperate. 

“No,” she said. “I told you, I won’t go.” 

“Come on.” He dragged her ruthlessly. Nobody tried 
to stop him as he pulled her through the house, out the 
door, and down the steps. He shoved her into the car, 
slammed the door, and ran around to the other side. 

She made no efiort to get out. But she said, “Don’t 
you see, Joe? I’ll only come back.” > 
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He started the car. “AU right,” he said. “H you want 
to after I get through, I won’t try to stop you.” 


Sixteen 


HAVEN HEIGHTS was asleep. All the huge houses 
were darkened but a harvest moon threw bright metal 
patterns across the wide smooth lawns. Cory had not 
said a word all the way across town. Now, as he turned 
the car into this particular street, she said in a startled 
voice, “Where are you going?” 

“Where do you think ?” The tires screeched as he 
spun into the driveway of the Windsor house. 

“Joe,” she said thickly. “Joe, I can’t face my parents 
—^not looking like this.” 

He switched on the domelight. “Comb your hair and 
put on some lipstick. You look all right.” 

“No, Joe—” 

“You’re coming with me, if I have to drag you in 
kicking and screaming.” 

“Joe, you said you love me. If you do, won’t you 
please let me alone?” Her voice was shaky with weari¬ 
ness. “You know what I am, and I know what you are. 
Why don’t you just please let me alone.” 

“I will—in a little while. But first—” He got out of 
the car, came around, opened the door for her, and held 
her wrist so that she could not run. 

She tried to hold back, but he would not let her. They 
walked up to the front door. He found the bell, and 
leaned on it 

Everything was deathly still for several long minutes. 
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Joe kept ringing and knocking with one hand, held <mi to 
Coiy with the other. 

At last the porch light went on and the door swung 
open. Randolph Windsor stood before them, clad in a 
robe. He frowned at Joe and Cory. “What in hell— 

“Let us in,’’ Joe said. 

Something in Joe’s voice brought a gleam to Windsor’s 
eyes. After a slight hesitation, he said, “All right’’ He 
stepped aside. 

He led them to his study on the ground floor. 

“I see you found her,’* he said, glancing at Cory. 
“Girl, you had Joe worried . . .’* 

“Yeah,’’ Joe said. “Where’s Alma?’’ 

“Asleep.’’ 

“Get her down here,” Joe said. 

“Now, wait a minute.” An edge came into Windsor’s 
voice. “I don’t know what you have in min d, but do you 
need Alma for it? And if so, can’t it wait until morning?” 

“I want her down here. Now,” said Joe. 

“Look here, are you ordering me around in my 
own.. 

“Get Alma. If you don’t, ITl do it myself.” 

“Randolph?” Alma’s voice floated down from upstairs. 
“Who is it? Who’s down there?” 

“Joe and Cory. I think you’d better come down.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. I’m all made up for bed.” 

“Come down.” Windsor’s voice was cold, commanding. 
His eyes locked with Joe’s. “This had better be import¬ 
ant” 

“It is,” said Joe. He pushed Cory into a leather chair. 
“It’s danm important.” 

There was the padding of footsteps on the stairs. Alma 
Windsor’s face gleamed with skin cream: her hair was in 
curlers. There was no trace of the impeccable society 
woman; she was just a puffy-eyed female yanked out of 
sleep. 
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“Cory? I must say —" 

“Sit down, Mrs. Windsor,” Joe said, 

“All right, Joe," said Windsor flintily. “We are in coun¬ 
cil here assembled. Now, what’s eating you?” 

Joe looked at Cory. She was wide-eyed, cringing on 
the comer of the sofa, waiting to be crucified by his 
words. 

“Cory and I,” he said very softly, “are moving out 
of town.” 

Randolph Windsor stared at him. 

“What?” 

“I said we’re moving away. So I won’t be able to 
work for you any more. Oh, yes—that partnership—I m 
resigning. I don’t want any part of it,” 

Windsor’s lips creased in a tight line. “Have you lost 
your min d?” 

“No—I Hiinlc I’ve found ft.” 

“But why? I don’t understand. I need you, Joe. The 

Throughway— 

Joe took a deep breath. 

“There’s not going to be any Throughway, Randolph 

_not through Shaketown.” 

Windsor’s eyes looked like steel 
“Say that again?” 

“There’s not going to be any Throughway throu^ 
Shaketown. The Throughway will take an alternate rout^” 
“You’re drunk,” Windsor grated, “What the hell do 

you mean?” , « j i i. 

“I mean,” Joe said, “that I made a imstake, Randolph. 

I only thought I was a wolf. I guess I’m just one of the 
sheep, after aU. But I’m a mean sheep, Randolph. I can 
play dirty, just like you wolves. So don’t try to cross 

me—” 

“What are you driring at?” . t. 

Joe took a deep breath. He had never thought he 
would be able to say it but now that he had to, there 
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was no trick to it at aU. “The Haynes, the Bolts, and the 
Maddoxes... They’ve all been chewed up by that hi^- 
TOy. So I’ve made up my mind that I’m going to stop it 
^ore other folks get chewed up. There’s not going to 
be My Throughway through Windsor property, and it’s 
as simple as that. If you try to run it throu gh, m haul 
you into court, cite diapter and verse on every one of 
your manipulations, and see you in prison—and you know 
I can do it” Joe smiled crookedly. “I tried, Randolph. I 
tri^ to be a wolf. But I just couldn’t make it” 

“You’re insane,” Windsor yelled. “Half that Throu^- 
way money would be yours. Do you know how much 
it would come to?” 

Yes, Joe smd. “Not enougii to pay the cost.” 

Windsor was breathing hard. “A sudden attack of con¬ 
science, eh?” He turned to Cory. “And you? Are you the 
one that egged him into this?” His face was livid. “Damn 
you, I know you are! You’ve looked down your nose at 
me ever since you were old enough to walk—you and 
Ahna—glad to spend the money I brought home, but 
contemptuous as hell of how I got it WeU, I won’t allow 
such nonsense, do you understand? You may be my 
daughter, but by God—I” He took a step toward Cory, 
hand upraised. 

Joe spun him around. 

‘‘Windsor,” he said coldly. 

Windsor stared, dropped his hand. “All right” he said. 
“I shouldn’t have lost my temper. But she did it She’s 
the one, isn’t she, Joe?” 

“No,” said Joe “I’m the one.” He looked from Wind¬ 
sor to Alma and back again. “Sometimes,” he said, “a 
person must choose. A long time ago, you and Alma 
chose—and look at you. You’re not man and wife. 
You’re nothing but emptiness walking around try ing to 
stuff itself full of dollars. And so was I. Only Cory wasn’t 
empty. And we couldn’t stand that you and Alma and 
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I We had to claw at her until we had almost emptied 
her too—so she could be stuffed full of doUars 
But we didn’t make it. We nearly did, but not qmte. She 
was stronger than we; when she was in danger, she fought 
back—and when she couldn’t fight she 
love Cory,” Joe said. “And tonight I had to choow be¬ 
tween having room for love or jmt empfin^. 

WeU, I’ve chosen. Cory and I are leavmg town. lU give 
you back the deed to our house, the cm. 1U— 

“You go to hell," Windsor flared. Ive had enough 
of this. Do you think that I’m gomg to be blocked on 
that Throughway by a pipsqueak like you? Do you think 
for one minute that —” 

“You’re blustermg,” said Joe. “Because you know you 

can’t lick me.” .. » 

Windsor’s tone changed. “Joe. be reasonable. Joe, it 

means millions—” 

“You’re pretty weU fixed.” Joe said acidly. I d^j 
think you’U starve without the Throughway. In ^ ^ 
?„”t Lk you-n .urv, a you 
nn Shaketown I’m moving out of town, but 111 be wai 
°"g yTSolph. Y«u?l forget the aud 

you’U dean up Shaketown-or I’U see you mdicted . . . 

^ice cut in. "You cuuY 
Ofant The baby you farmed out to nursemai^ to raiM. 

you’ll be welcome to visit Cory. Until n, y 
iLway from her. Understand? 

Then Joe turned to Cory. 

“WeU,” he said. “You’ve heard. Ive got a lot to p y 
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bnck, but IVe m^e u start rvii/A «*« 

Cory row from the chair. She licked her lips 
ft ^ be rou^Joe said. “Not much rnMey- 

a smile. NoTa wide 

Of TOurse, m go with you,” she said. “You’re mir 
busbaod, aren’t you?” ^ 


The End 
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WHAT WOMEN! 


Gamin-faced Cory took her kicks in ni^ht- 
owling and debauchery. The magnificent Billie 
had a passkey to the bedroom of the man she 
only hoped to marry. And for years Rita had 
managed to have her bills paid by another 
woman’s husband • • • 


WHAT MEN! 


Randolph Windsor, Reese McCoy, Joe Mad* * 
dox . . . They did not mind figRting for—or 
stealing—^whatever they wanted • • • especially 
women • • • 


WHAT A SPOT! 
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Joe Maddox was in it • • • the kind any man 
who wanted women—in endless variety— 
could enjoy. He had those females outdoing 
one another to get him • • • 
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AND WHAT A PLOT! 


Maddox had been born on the wrong side of the 
tracks but he saw the glint of gold on the right side 

• • . and that was where he was determined to be 
going — if he had to lie, cheat and use every woman 
he met. But he learned a town’s wealth could be 
more than he knew how to fight... and women could 
have sharp minds — as well as lush bodies! 
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